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ARGUMENT. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  State  has  a legal  right,  without  prejudice,  without 
trespass  on  the  rights  of  others,  to  take  and  pay  for  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
made  and  entered  into  between  the  State  and  the  stockhold- 
ers of  that  corporation. 

The  questions  for  you  to  consider  are,  as  I apprehend, — 

1 . Does  the  'public  good  require  the  exercise  of  this  right  ? 

2.  By  what  agency  shall  this  public  trust  be  administered  f 

History  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

The  history  of  this  road  is  peculiar.  It  has  been  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  State  in  every  way.  The  Western 
Railroad,  when  conceived,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  chimerical  of  undertakings  ; was  ridiculed  by  railway 
men.  The  undertaking  to  build  a railroad  from  Worcester  to 
Springfield,  and  from  Springfield  to  Albany,  was  looked 
upon  as  visionary,  and  that  not  a great  while  ago.  If  you 
will  turn  to  the  files  of  the  Boston  papers,  and  read  what 
Edward  Everett  said  in  Faneuil  Hall  upon  the  subject  of  a 
line  of  railway  across  the  mountains,  you  will  find  that  he 
thought  it  might  be  feasible  and  practicable,  if  it  was  oper- 
ated wfith  horses,  but  that  it  never  could  be  with  steam. 
That  speech  reads  strangely,  indeed,  to-day.  I was  present 
at  that  meeting  in  company  with  several  railroad  engineers. 
When  we  came  out  the  remark  was  made,  "If  the  gentle- 
man had  a little  more  practical  sense  instead  of  so  much 
theory,  he  would  not  have  made  this  statement  in  regard  to 
the  building  of  that  line  of  railroad,  and  in  regard  to  its 
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value,  in  a commercial  sense,  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.” 
That  was  but  a little  more  than  forty  years  ago.  We  have 
gone  through  with  one  generation.  We  now  are  dealing 
with  questions  that  have  been  settled,  that  have  been  proved 
by  experience,  that  were  deemed  fallacious  and  visionary, 
and  we  are  called  upon  now  to  take  another  departure. 

In  March,  1833,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  incorporated 
the  Western  Railroad.  In  1836  the  State  became  subscriber 
to  its  capital  stock,  — not  by  loaning  its  money,  but  by  tak- 
ing stock,  which  stock  was  then  deemed  by  the  merchants  of 
Boston  to  be  of  little  value.  It  was  considered  that  the 
State  had  virtually  given  to  the  company  a million  of  dollars. 

To-day  it  would  not  be  thought  to  be  very  much  of  a risk 
in  the  State  if  it  subscribed  three  millions  to  the  stock  of 
the  Massachusetts  Central,  or  if  it  took  five  millions  in  the 
New  York  & New  England  R.  R.  stock,  to  help  finish  those 
lines.  The  risk  attending  this  subscription  to  the  Western 
Railroad  was  greater  than  it  would  be  to-day  for  the  State  to 
take  ten  million  dollars  to  finish  these  enterprises  which  are 
now  lying  on  your  hands. 

That  was  in  April,  1836.  In  1838  the  State  loaned  the 
corporation  $2, 100, '000,  and  took  security  upon  the  property. 
In  March,  1839,  the  State  loaned  a further  sum  of  $1,200,- 
000  ; and  in  March,  1841,  a further  sum  of  $700,000.  In 
1845  the  State  enacted,  " that  the  directors  may  increase 
their  capital  stock,  and  use  the  surplus  funds  then  on  hand 
by  capitalizing  it,  and  spend  the  money  upon  the  property.” 
In  1847  and  1849  they  were  authorized  to  increase  their 
capital  stock  still  further,  and  on  May  15,  1855,  they  were 
authorized  to  unite  their  line  with  the  West  Stockbridge  road, 
forming  a line  from  Worcester  to  Albany  under  one  company. 
In  1860  the  General  Statutes  made  provision  that  the  State 
might  take  any  railroad  by  paying  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
paid  in  less  the  dividends,  — paying  ten  per  cent,  interest. 


Iri  1866  they  were  authorized  still  further  to  increase  the 
capital  to  be  expended  upon  the  property. 

In  May,  1867,  the  Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad  was 
chartered.  The  seventeenth  section  of  that  charter  is  as 
follows : — 

“ The  Commonwealth  may  at  any  time  purchase  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  Company  its  road  and  all  its  franchise,  property,  rights 
and  privileges,  by  paying  therefor  such  sum  as  will  reimburse  it  the 
amount  of  capital  paid  in  to  the  several  corporations  composing  it,  and  to 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company,  with  a net  profit  thereon  of  ten 
per  cent,  a year,  from  the  times  of  the  payment  thereof  by  the  stockhold- 
ers of  said  corporations  respectively,  to  the  time  of  the  purchase.” 

How  this  provision  came  to  be  in  that  charter  is  very  sin- 
gular. You  will  find  it  in  none  of  the  other  charters  granted 
of  late  years.  In  the  first  place,  the  charter  is  made  subject 
to  the  general  laws  then  existing,  and  thereafter  to  be  euacted. 

The  general  laws  had  a provision  that  the  State  might  take 
the  railroad,  at  any  time,  by  paying  ten  per  cent,  thereon, 
less  the  dividends.  But  in  the  charter  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Bailroad  there  was  a special  provision,  a mere  repe- 
tition of  the  general  law.  That  was  put  there  for  a purpose, 
and  a purpose  that  has  cost  the  people  $3,880,000  : nearly 
as  much,  exclusive  of  interest,  as  the  State  has  put  into  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  under  the  Shanley  contract.  This  provision 
was  put  in  the  charter  in  order  to  repeal  another  Act,  an 
Act  which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  the  time  of  the 
$1,200,000  loan.  In  1839  the  State  loaned  that  corporation 
$1,200,000,  and  coupled  it  with  a condition. 

Now  you  will  see  the  difference  between  the  Act  of  1867 
and  the  Act  of  1839.  The  Act  of  1839  had  to  do  with  the 
Western  Bailroad,  and  contained  a provision  that  the  State 
may  at  any  time  take  the  road,  by  paying  the  amount  of 
capital  paid  in  and  a net  profit  of  seven  per  cent,  .per  annum, 
from  the  time  the  money  was  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  to 
that  company.  That  Act  was  in  force  in  1867,  and  the  par- 
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ties  who  drew  the  Boston  & Albany  charter  incorporated  into 
it  a section  repealing  the  Act  of  1839.  I hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  that  bill  could  not  have  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  openly.  It  was  covered  up.  It 
was  not  understood.  When  one  of  the  members  asked  why 
that  section  was  put  into  the  bill,  he  was  told  it  was  done  in 
order  to  make  the  provision  a little  more  distinct  than  the 
general  law  made  it.  That,  however,  was  not  the  true 
reason.  It  was  put  in  there  in  order  to  make  a new  con- 
tract by  which  the  Act  of  1839  was  repealed  and  the  ten 
per  cent,  provision  made  to  date  back  to  the  time  when 
the  money  was  originally  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
Western  road.  That  clause  made  a difference  in  the  interest 
account  (as  you  will  see  by  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Cheap  Travel  and  Transportation  in  1870)  of  over  $3,800,000. 

I put  the  question  to  a representative,  and  he  said,  "I 
had  no  idea  they  were  repealiqg  that  Act  of  1839.”  I am 
still  more  surprised,  if  they  understood  it,  to  know  that  the 
members  of  the  General  Court  could  so  quietly  have  given 
away  three  millions  and  odd  thousands  of  dollars  upon  the 
mere  asking,  since,  as  you  know,  there  was  that  same  year 
such  an  excitement  as  we  have  not  had  for  years,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  lending  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany three  millions  of  dollars.  Here  was  one  item  of  legis- 
lation by  which  between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars 
w^ere  given  away.  Here  was  another  line  asking  for  a loan  ; 
but  objections  were  made  to  the  State’s  issuing  its  bonds  to 
aid  in  its  construction,  while  we  were  quietly  giving  away  a 
larger  amount  to  a road  that  did  not  need  it.  It  was  a loose 
piece  of  legislation,  which  I say  was  not  warranted ; there 
was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done. 

That,  gentlemen,  brings  us  down  to  1867.  Inasmuch  as 
by  Acts  of  the  Legislature  we  have  given  to  these  stockholders 
full  ten  per  cent.,  and  are  required  by  contract,  if  we  take 
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that  property  to-day,  to  commence  an  interest  account  from 
the  time  the  money  was  first  paid  in,  deducting  the  divi- 
dends, I hold  it  the  duty  of  this  State  to  carry  out  that  con- 
tract in  good  faith  and  without  flinching.  I think  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions  in  this  committee  upon  this  subject : that  if 
the  State  take  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad,  it  should  fulfil 
its  contract  obligations  to  the  letter. 

By  the  people’s  credit  we  have  placed  this  railroad  in  its 
present  prosperous  condition  to  a very  great  extent.  It  is 
not  by  their  own  efforts,  but  by  the  efforts  of  the  State  in 
bridging  them  over  all  the  difficulties  in  their  history,  that 
this  Company  has  been  brought  to  a successful  condition. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  peculiar  claims,  aside 
from  the  contract,  upon  that  property,  and  if  there  is  any 
road  in  the  State  where  the  right  of  the  State  is  clear  and 
indisputable,  and  where  the  right  should  be  exercised,  it  is 
this  case.  There  can  be  no  hardship,  no  misunderstanding, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  own  property  in  that  corporation. 
All  the  stockholders  had  full  notice,  for  the  corporation 
printed  and  furnished  a copy  of  the  Act  to  its  stockholders. 
It  was  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  community,  and  was 
made  common  property,  so  every  one  should  know  who 
changed  his  shares  into  the  new  corporation  and  took  stock, 
that  he  took  it  with  a clear  and  distinct  arrangement  therein 
contained.  And  it  cannot  be  answered  here  and  now,  — that 
this  is  an  old  Act  of  thirty  or  forty  years’  standing;  that 
innocent  stockholders  have  it  now  ; and  therefore,  if  the  State 
exercise  this  right  to  take  it  at  a lower  valuation  than  the 
property  is  really  worth,  there  can  be  no  real  ground  of 
complaint. 

One  thing  more  in  this  Act  of  1867.  In  the  same  year 
that  this  charter  was  granted,  an  extra  dividend  was  made 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  Western  Railroad,  amounting  to 
two  millions  of  dollars.  That  stock  was  given  to  the  stock- 
holders, in  addition  to  their  dividend,  at  par,  without  a dollar 
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of  money  being  paid  in ; and  from  1867  to  January,  1874, 
they  have  received  upon  that  stock  semi-annual  dividends  of 
five  per  cent.,  and  their  regular  dividend  on  all  the  other 
property  besides.  There  was  complaint  made,  to  be  sure, 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  a bill  was  intro- 
duced and  passed,  prohibiting  a railroad  from  doing  the  like 
again. 

We  have  paid  ten  per  cent,  on  that  two  millions  of  dollars 
that  cost  the  stockholders  not  one  dollar  in  money,  amount- 
ing to  $200,000  a year,  or  about  $750  per  day.  I make  no 
complaint : the  stock  was  not  illegally  issued,  the  directors 
of  the  road  had  a clear  and  legal  right  to  do  just  what  they 
did  ; but  subsequent  legislation  has  put  it  beyond  the  danger 
of  repetition. 

It  comes  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  the  people,  who  are 
the  patrons  of  this  line  of  railroad,  that  they  should  be 
taxed  for  that  stock.  But  it  is  charged  to  them,  or  will  be 
charged  in  the  account  of  these  stockholders  as  a dividend, 
and  a dividend  that  will  reduce  this  interest  account  in  the 
settlement,  as  that  account  must  be  settled  in  case  you  pass 
this  bill. 

Nominal  Value  of  the  B.  & A.  Railroad. 

The  present  value  of  the  property  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany Railroad  is  its  present  Capita]  Stock,  paid  in  and  issued 
to  the  stock-holders,  amounting  to  $19,864,100,  as  appears 
by  the  last  report  of  the  company.  Of  this  amount  the  Com- 
monwealth owns  about  one  eighth. 

Stock  held  by  the  Commonwealth. 

The  State  has  its  original  million  dollars  of  stock  which 
it  took  in  1835,  and  all  its  subsequent  investments  in  the 
stock,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  one  eighth  of 
the  entire  capital  of  the  present  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
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That  stock  is  held  as  a sinking  fund,  for  payment  of  certain 
debts  which  it  has  been  specifically  appropriated  for,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  with  the  other  stock,  — 
no  more  and  no  less.  The  amount  of  ten  per  cent,  interest 
due  and  not  paid  to  the  stockholders  is  in  the  aggregate 
$3,808,773. 

What  will  the  State  have  to  pay? 

If  you  take  this  property  under  the  bill  now  before  you,  and 
pay  the  stockholders  according  to  the  contract,  you  will  find 
that  $3,808,773  above  the  par  valuation  of  the  stock  will  pay 
for  the  property,  which  would  make  the  stock  worth  about 
$19  premium,  or  a little  less.  In  other  words,  the  State 
would  have  to  pay  $119  a share  for  this  property,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  contract  of  1867. 

• If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  making  up  your  account  between 
the  State  and  that  corporation,  you  charge  the  stockholders 
with  the  taxes,  which  is  just  as  much  a part  of  the  dividend 
as  though  it  had  been  declared  in  an  extra  dividend,  — a just, 
equitable  settlement  of  accounts,  which  shall  charge  off  justly 
that  which  I think  the  Courts  would  charge  off,  if  it  were 
left  to  them,  will  lessen  this  $19  to  $7  premium.  That  is, 
there  has  been  twelve  per  cent,  interest  paid  in  State  taxes  on 
the  property  by  that  corporation,  and  the  stockholders  have 
had  their  ten  per  cent,  independent  of  any  taxes  ; by  which 
means  they  have  taken  from  the  people  $12  on  every  share 
of  that  stock.  That  should  be  charged  to  them  as  a dividend, 
inasmuch  as  the  payment  of  that  tax  by  the  corporation  ex- 
onerates and  relieves  the  present  stockholders  from  taxes 
upon  that  property. 

This  is  simply  a question  of  making  up  the  account,  and 
that  would  have  to  be  determined  either  by  an  amicable 
settlement  between  the  new  corporation  you  are  asked  to 
oreate.  or  under  the  provisions  contained  in  this  bill,  by 
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which  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  determine  the 
mode  by  which  the  account  shall  be  made  up. 

If  you  take  the  road  under  this  provision  at  $119  a share, 
the  property  will  cost  the  Commonwealth  $23,638,279.  If 
you  exclude  the  charge  to  the  stockholders  of  the  taxes,  then 
you  would  have  to  pay  for  the  property  $21,254,587.  This 
amount  of  $21,254,587  is  the  value  of  the  franchise.  Of 
course,  you  take  it  subject  to  the  bonded  debt. 

Actual  Value  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Road. 

The  surplus  earnings  of  the  road,  to-day,  amount  to  about 
as  much  as  the  whole  premium  on  the  stock.  The  net  earn- 
ings of  the  road  for  the  year  1873,  after  the  payment  of  all 
the  State  and  local  taxes,  was  $2,236,873.89,  or  $136,872.89, 
more  than  seven  per  cent,  on  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  If 
you  had  taken  that  property  in  the  year  1873  and  capitalized 
the  shares  that  are  now  nineteen'millions  and  a fraction,  and 
credited  the  new  company  with  $30,000,000  of  capital,  the 
stockholders  would  have  received  seven  per  cent,  on  that 
thirty  millions  over  and  above  all  the  debts,  interest,  taxes, 
and  everything  else,  and  then  would  have  left  a surplus  of 
$136,872.89. 

The  road  and  property  are  worth  to-day  $40,000,000,  and 
out  of  the  earnings  last  year  could  have  paid  seven  per  cent, 
interest  on  forty  millions  of  dollars,  if  you  had  not  levied 
taxes  upon  the  corporation,  by  which  the  stockholders  were 
relieved  from  taxation. 

I expect  when  you  come  to  bring  the  president  of  that 
corporation  on  the  stand,  that  he  will  say  that  in  his  judgment 
the  Albany  Railroad  is  worth  to-day,  taking  par  at  seven 
per  cent,  interest,  over  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  the  right  to  buy  that  property  at 
$21,000,000,  repaying  the  State  all  their  stock;  and  it  is 
worth  forty  millions  of  dollars  independent  of  its  debt.  My 
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own  judgment  is  that,  economically  administered,  it  is  and 
will  be  for  the  next  fifteen  years  to  come,  worth  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  You  are  dealing  with  a question 
that  amounts  in  the  aggregate  of  profit  to  more  than  all 
the  money  that  Massachusetts  has  put  into  the  Hoosac  Tun- 
nel with  all  the  interest ; you  are  dealing  with  a question 
that  amounts  to  not  only  more  than  all  the  State  has  put 
into  the  Tunnel,  but  it  amounts  to  $3,500,000,  for  which  the 
State  bonds  are  out  for  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Rail- 
road. With  the  surplus  profits  of  this  one  property,  you 
can  devote  three  millions  of  dollars  to  finish  the  Massachu- 
setts Central  through  to  its  connection  with  the  Tunnel ; you 
can  replace  every  dollar  that  Massachusetts  has  put  into  that 
Tunnel  without  drawing  any  income  from  it ; you  can  take 
your  three  millions  and  a half  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  bonds,  which  you  are  taxing  the  people  for,  and  repay 
it  at  once. 

Future  Value  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Road. 

Now,  while  this  property,  in  1873,  produced  these  results, 
what  may  we  look  for  in  1883  ? This  question  brings  to 
mind  what  was  said  in  1870,  when  I stood  before  the  rail- 
way committee  and  presented  the  estimates  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  "Commission  on  Cheap  Travel  and  Transporta- 
tion,” estimating  this  very  property  from  1869  to  1874,  five 
years,  which  you  will  find  on  page  54  of  their  report. 

The  estimated  earnings  for  five  years  were  put  down  at 
$38,150,000  odd.  If  I had  placed  the  estimates  as  high  as 
my  judgment  and  best  experience  dictated,  I should  have 
made  them  three  million  dollars  larger  than  they  are.  They 
were  cut  down  at  the  time  the  estimates  were  made,  that 
they  might  be  kept  inside  of  the  line. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  result?  Five  years  closed 
with  January  1,  1874,  and  what  have  been  the  actual  earn- 
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mgs  of  that  property  ? Daring  the  five  years  past  the  in- 
come of  that  property,  over  and  above  the  estimates  therein 
# contained,  was  $2,880,000 

In  1872  the  counsel  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
Corporation,  at  a hearing  before  the  Railway  Committee  (one 
of  whom  is  now  present,  and  a member  of  this  committee), 
took  the  report  and  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fabulous  estimates  for  fifteen  years  ahead,  and  sneeringly 
said  it  was  perfectly  wild  and  unreliable,  and  the  author  of 
it  was  not  to  be  believed.  Others  called  the  author  a fool 
and  an  enthusiast.  But  what  are  the  actual  results  ? You 
will  find  them  in  your  reports  sworn  to  for  five  years.  We 
produce  these  figures  to-day,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate, 
instead  of  thirty-eight  million  and  odd  dollars,  to  over  forty 
millions  of  dollars. 

Now  you  are  dealing  with  a property  that  is  increasing 
steadily,  yearly,  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts, 
and  will  increase,  year  by  year,  independent  of  the  opening 
of  yonder  Tunnel,  because  it  no  more  than  keeps  pace  with 
the  growth  of  manufactures,  that  double  once  in  eleven 
years.  Our  freight  and  passengers  double  themselves  once 
in  about  ten  years,  and  the  Albany  road  inside  of  that  time, 
and  will  continue  so  to  do  unless  some  great  calamity  over- 
takes us  by  which  revolution  or  something  else  should  break 
it  up.  The  year  1873  produced  the  results  that  I have  given 
you ; and  I ask  you  to  settle  in  your  own  mind  what  the 
next  ten  years  will  do.  If  you  will  take  these  estimates 
with  the  statement  I have  now  made  to  you,  and  look  at  the 
next  period  of  five  years,  you  will  find  fifty -two  millions  of 
dollars  instead  of  thirty-eight  millions.  We  start  now,  bear 
in  mind,  in  these  estimates  with  $2,800,000  ahead,  and  when 
you  reach  the  close  of  the  next  five  years  these  gross  receipts 
will  be  nearer  fifty-six  millions  than  fifty-two  millions  ; then  if 
you  take  the  next  period  it  amounts  to  seventy-four  millions  in 
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five  years  instead  of  thirty-eight  millions  in  the  past ; and  it  is 
just  as  certain  to  come  as  that  Massachusetts’  population 
keeps  pace  with  the  past,  and  the  growth  of  the  country  at 
large  and  the  business  of  the  country  at  large.  Its  business 
will  reach  this  amount  independent  of  the  opening  of  that 
line  through  Hoosac  Mountain,  which  many  have  supposed 
would  depreciate  the  value  of  this  property.  I am  not  one 
of  those  who  believe  in  that  doctrine. 

I had  occasion  last  night  to  look  over  some  of  the  figures 
which  were  made  in  1869,  and  in  looking  at  the  income 
which  was  estimated  for  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  for 
1873,  I find  the  figures  which  I then  held  in  my  hand  only 
varying  from  the  actual  result  of  that  year  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  on  19,780,000.  Now,  if  you  take  the  next 
five  years,  beginning  with  1874,  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  can  earn  and  pay,  exclusive  of  State  taxes,  seven 
per  cent  on  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

Has  this  Corporation  fulfilled  its  Obligations? 

The  next  question  to  which  I want  to  call  your  minds 
is,  Has  this  road  fulfilled  its  just  obligation  to  the  public? 
Has  this  corporation,  composed  of  the  Western  and  Wor- 
cester, now  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  fulfilled  its 
public  obligations?  Under  the  plea  of  popular  exigency 
and  necessity,  the  road  was  chartered,  and  hence  there  is  an 
obligation  to  the  public.  That  obligation  rests  upon  the 
managers  and  stockholders  directly.  First  and  foremost 
is  the  obligation  to  fulfil  its  duty  to  the  public  at  large. 
Why  have  there  been  constant  complaints  in  regard  to  this 
Albany  Railroad  ? Why  has  this  Legislature  been  beset  by 
petitioners,  and  by  men  coming  here  with  complaints,  and 
asking  this  body  to  hear  them?  Why  does  the  town  of 
Weymouth  come  and  ask  the  State  to  take  this  property? 
Why  does  the  town  of  Natick  come  here  by  a unanimous 
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vote  and  ask  the  State  to  take  this  property  ? Why  this  pe- 
tition that  was  brought  here  in  1870,  which  is  as  good  to- 
day as  it  was  then,  signed  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  Slate 
Street  ? I will  read  a few  of  their  names  : John  S.  Wright, 

the  largest  agency  connected  with  our  manufactures  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  Jordan,  Marsh  & Co.,  Parker,  Wilder  & Co., 
Houghton,  Perkins  & Co.,  Geo.  C.  Richardson  & Co.,  Ben- 
jamin E.  Bates,  President  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  Frank- 
lin Haven,  of  the  Merchants’  Bank,  Wm.  A.  Richardson,  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  These  are  but  a sample 
of  the  men  who  have  been  here  petitioning  for  this  measure. 

Legislation  in  1870,  1871,  1872. 

They  came  in  1870,  asking  this  Legislature  to  incorporate 
just  such  a bill  as  that  contained  in  this  Report, — not  a 
vague  bill,  not  a simple  taking  of  the  road  by  the  State,  but 
to  take  that  railroad  and  operate  it  under  such  a bill  as  this. 
That  was  their  petition,  and  had  that  petition  been  complied 
with,  what  would  have  been  the  result? 

That  Report  said,  that  under  the  bill  asked  for  we  could 
have  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  a free  road,  all  paid 
for,  in  twelve  years.  Was  not  that  a correct  statement? 

The  earnings  of  the  road  have  exceeded  all  the  estimates 
made,  and  instead  of  taking  twelve  years,  as  that  report 
stated,  it  would  have  been  accomplished  in  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  and  would  have  given  us  a free  road  from  Boston  to 
Albany.  Three  of  the  years  would  have  passed  by  this 
time,  and  we  should  have  had  but  eight  years  more  to  wait. 
Delays  are  costing  us  dearly.  They  asked  you  again  in 
1873,  and  now  in  1874.  They  came  here  in  1871,  and  what 
was  the  result?  Look  at  the  report  of  the  committee  in 
1871  (/Senate  Document,  JVo.  276). 

In  answer  to  the  petition  to  incorporate  and  make  this 
road  a State  railway  under  the  Act  of  Corporation  called  a 
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trust  company, [for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth, the  committee  say  in  substance,  that  they  have  gone 
over  the  subject  very  fully,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  a revolu- 
tionary step,  inasmuch  as  the  State  has  never  indulged  in 
running  railways,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
subject  had  better  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners ; and  they  failed  to  do  anything,  except  to  post- 
pone the  subject.  Postpone  ! postpone  ! 

The  Senate  took  the  report  of  that  committee  two  days 
after  it  had  been  accepted,  and  by  a yea  and  nay  vote  of 
twenty  to  fourteen  substituted  for  it  a bill  to  incorporate  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railway  Trust  Company  with  a capital 
of  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  a substitute  bill  by  A. 
J.  Clark,  of  Orange.  That  was  the  end  of  the  report  of 
that  committee.  It  did  not  reach  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners. 

Now,  gentlemen,  see  what  took  place  then.  When  they 
had  debated  that  question  for  several  days,  the  lobby  was 
brought  from  New  Bedford  and  other  places,  — a gentlemanly 
lobby,  in  broadcloth  coats,  — and  they  surrounded  the  bar  of 
the  Senate.  Such  a scene  as  you  have  not  witnessed  in  the 
Senate  for  years  then  took  place.  They  cried,  " It  will  not 
do ; the  State  cannot  run  a railroad ; don’t  take  this  prop- 
erty ; it  is  worth  150  in  the  market  and  you  are  going  to 
take  it  at  119  ; it  belongs  to  poor  widows  and  orphans.” 
And  when  it  came  to  a vote  a senator  had  an  important  case 
in  Court,  and  the  bill  was  defeated  by  one  vote.  And  it 
was  done  by  what?  By  the  corporation  coming  here  to  this 
hearing?  No,  sir;  they  did  not  deign  to  come.  They  said, 
" There  is  no  danger  of  the  State’s  taking  that  railroad 
away.  Let  them  alone  ! ” And  they  stayed  away,  and  their 
committee  did  their  work  for  them,  but  the  voice  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  record,  by  a yea  and  nay  vote,  stands  to-day  a monu- 
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ment  to  their  credit  and  understanding.  We  went  from  1871 
to  the  next  General  Court.  We  were  defeated. 

Now,  gentlemen,  go  back  one  step  farther : there  is  a lit- 
tle history  about  this  matter  that  it  will  not  do  us  any  harm 
to  understand.  In  1870  that  report  was  carried  into  the 
State  House,  and  it  resulted  in' a unanimous  report  of  the 
joint  special  committee,  with  Mr.  Sweetser  of  Lowell  as  its 
Chairman,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  A.  J.  Clark  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee,  to  incorporate  the  Bos- 
ton and  Portland  Railway  Trust  Company  as  contained  in 
that  petition.  They  reported  unanimously  to  the  House  that 
the  Boston  and  Maine  and  Eastern  should  be  united  as  con- 
tained in  that  report. 

The  then  Speaker  of  the  House  expected  the  committee  to 
kill  the  bill,  but  what  took  place?  When  the  subject  came 
before  the  House,  some  gentlemen  from  the  Cape,  Mr. 
Cogswell,  now  Mayor  of  Salem,  Mr.  Sweetser  of  Lowell, 
and  other  gentlemen,  advocated  that  bill.  " Now  is  the 
time,”  they  said.  Mr.  Marchant,  the  member  from  Sand- 
wich, said,  "Don’t  procrastinate  until  next  year!”  (The 
motion  was  to  send  it  to  the  next  General  Court.)  "Don’t 
procrastinate ; if  you  do,  the  power  of  these  railroads  will 
rally  and  you  will  never  carry  it.  Do  it  at  this  session.  It 
is  right.  Let  us  take  the  Albany  Railroad,  too  ! ” After 
the  matter  was  discussed  for  some  time,  the  bill  passed 
through  two  stages  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  but  when 
it  came  to  its  final  stage  it  was  defeated  by  about  ten  votes. 

What  is  the  result  ? The  Maine  Railroad  was  then  worth 
$150 ; to-day  it  is  worth  $106.  The  Eastern  was  worth 
$116  ; to-day  it  is  worth  $70. 

Had  the  Legislature,  instead  of  postponing  that  question 
of  uniting  those  roads  in  1870,  listened  to  the  advice  of  their 
own  committee,  there  would  have  been  saved  to  the  patrons 
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of  that  line  more  than  twelve  millions  of  money,  upon  which 
a tax  of  seven  and  eight  per  cent,  annually  is  taken  upon  all 
who  travel  or  transport  freight  by  this  line.  It  would  have 
saved  also  to  the  stockholders  the  great  depreciation  of  their 
property. 

It  becomes  you  and  the  members  of  this  Legislature  now, 
not  next  year,  to  take  this  question  in  hand.  It  is  time  to 
look  at  this,  and  you  must  not  blame  me  if  I get  excited 
when  these  facts  come  up,  and  if  I say  to  you,  Don’t  pro- 
crastinate. Now  we  say  to  you  the  time  has  arrived;  the 
State  has  the  right.  We  ask  you  to  do  this,  not  for  selfish 
purposes,  not  in  the  interest  of  capital,  but  for  the  common 
interest  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth.  We  say 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  you  should  grant  the  bill  now 
laid  before  you. 

What  have  been  the  complaints,  gentlemen?  The  sins  of 
omission  in  this  corporation  are  ten  to  one  of  their  sins 
of  commission.  What  have  they  omitted  to  do  that  they 
should  have  done?  I will  take  one  item.  Yonder  are  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson ; one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles 
inland,  in  Pennsylvania,  lie  the  coal-mines  of  the  Hudson 
and  Delaware  Canal  Company.  Their  boats  take  that  coal  and 
bring  it  to  the  city  of  Hudson.  In  1868,  when  the  president 
of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  Co.  ridiculed  the  very  idea 
of  passing  coal  over  the  mountain  in  competition  with  water- 
borne freights  to  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Bridgeport,  Provi- 
dence, and  so  inland,  not  a ton  was  carried.  During  this  year 
about  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  have  passed  from 
these  boats  over  the  mountain  into  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut on  the  line  of  this  railroad  to  Worcester  and  inland  towns, 
at  a large  saving  to  consumers.  Had  that  company  done  for 
twenty  years  as  they  should  have  done,  they  would  have 
been  transporting  that  coal  at  a saving  to  our  people,  annually, 
of  $1.50  a ton,  and  would  not  have  affected  their  dividends 
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one  dollar.  There  should,  to-day,  instead  of  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  coal  coming  over  that  mountain,  be  not  less 
than  a million. 

Suppose  that  corporation  had  said,  "Coal  is  not  a luxury  ; 
it  is  a necessity,  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Massachusetts 
that  every  one  of  our  steam  engines  inland  should  have  coal  as 
cheap  as  you  can  get  it  on  our  wffiarves.”  What  would  have 
been  the  effect  ? The.inland  cities  would  have  been  growing. 
Worcester  would  not  have  been  dwarfed  as  she  is  to-day. 
Twenty  years  of  rightful  administration  on  that  one  point 
alone  would  have  put  Worcester,  to-day,  far  ahead  of  the 
manufacturing  places  we  have  around  here.  This  centralizing 
of  manufactories  in  commercial  cities  is  the  worst  possible 
thing  that  can  happen  to  the  laboring  community,  for  they 
want  fresh  air,  cheap  rents,  and  cheap  fuel.  The  managers 
say  to  you  this  road  is  carrying  a large  amount  of  freight, 
and  cannot  carry  this  million  of  tons  of  coal.  My  answer  to 
that  is  this  : That  railroad  last  year  moved  a fraction  short 
of  three  millions  of  tons,  while  the  Heading  Railroad,  with 
two  tracks,  last  year,  moved  a fraction  short  of  ten  millions 
of  tons;  and  its  president  said,  "You  may  add  to  it  one 
third  more,  and  we  can  do  it,  and  have  the  means  of  doing 
it.”  But  when  you  come  to  Massachusetts  they  say,  " O, 
we  can't ! ” 

This  word  " can’t  ” to  a Yankee  is  disagreeable.  I say 
this  line  of  railroad,  to-day,  with  its  double  track,  with  steel 
rails,  is  capable  of  moving  the  entire  tonnage  that  it  is  mov- 
ing and  six  millions  on  top  of  it,  annually,  with  its  whole 
passenger  traffic,  without  asking  for  three  or  four  tracks. 
It  is  time  that  you,  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
people,  began  to  understand  this  thing.  When  railroad  men 
come  to  you  and  tell  you  they  must  have  more  tracks ; 
"We  must  begin  to  lay  four  rails  ” ; and  when  yonder  Prov- 
idence road  says,  "We  must  have  three  tracks,”  what  is  the 
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matter  ? It  is  that  ten  per  cent,  interest.  The  stockholders 
cry,  " Give  us  more  capital ; can’t  you  put  it  in  somewhere 
else?” — " Yes,  we  can  lay  a third  track  there,  and  another 
there,  and  tear  down  this  and  that.” 

The  trouble  is  not  only  that  this  road  does  not  carry 
coal  lower,  but  in  its  expenditure  of  money.  It  has  an 
army  of  six  full  regiments  of  men,  and  three  hundred  to 
spare.  It  has,  to-day,  two  hundred  miles  of  railroad.  Go 
over  it.  Go  into  their  machine  shops,  their  car  shops,  and 
you  will  comprehend  where  the  money  goes.  It  is  spent 
recklessly.  I call  it  by  no  harsher  name.  It  is  a reckless 
expenditure.  The  freight  trains  all  run  at  a speed  that 
is  a burning  shame  upon  the  management  of  that*  prop- 
erty,— running  down  the  mountain  twelve,,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  miles  an  hour;  driving  their  freight  trains  as 
nobody  but  a man  that  is  perfectly  extravagant  would  think 
of  doing.  A man  with  a full  purse  might  continue  to  do  it, 
but  a poor  man  would  fail  in  a little  while  in  doing  it.  The 
mere  lessening  of  the  running  of  these  freight  trains  to  eight 
miles  to  the  hour  would  lessen  the  daily  expenses  of  that 
corporation  in  the  wear  and  tear  account  of  that  freight 
business  alone  more  than  a thousand  dollars.  I state  it 
advisedly.  I have  investigated  it.  Take  the  evidence. 
Take  the  statements  of  witnesses  competent  to  testify  in 
regard  to  these  facts,  and  you  will  find  that  the  speed  at 
which  they  are  doing  their  business  is  a reckless  and  extrav- 
agant speed  that  nobody  but  wealthy  men  could  embark  in 
and  live.  Were  the  Heading  road  to  adopt  the  time-table  of 
the  Boston  & Albany,  they  could  not  have  moved  their  nine 
million  tons  this  year.  And  the  president  of  that  corporation 
says,  " Eight  miles  to  the  hour  is  the  proper  speed.  I will 
dismiss  the  engineer  who  dares  run  by  his  mile-post  faster 
than  that  speed.” 


There  is  this  little  line  of  railroad  carrying  five  million 
tons  of  coal,  and  over  four  million  tons  of  promiscuous 
freight, — which  is  more  than  the  Albany  road  carries, — 
including  freight  and  passenger  trains,  and  express  freight. 
That  line  paid  ten  per  cent,  on  $300,000  a mile, — stock 
that  was  declared  not  to  be  worth  the  paper  it  was  printed 
on.  In  1874  that  road  owned  coal  land  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

You  see  what  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company 
have  not  done  in  the  matter  of  carrying  coal.  They  can 
supply  Worcester  to-day  ; they  can  supply  Boston  to-day,  and 
they  can  supply  the  towns  on  that  road  with  anthracite  coal 
to-day  at  a cost,  without  affecting  the  ten  per  cent,  dividends, 
of  $1  per  ton.  You  are  within  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  miles  of  that  coal-mine.  What  would  it  be  to  Worces- 
ter? what  would  it  be  to  Springfield?  The  saving  that  road 
could  make  in  the  administration  of  a public  trust,  under 
public  management,  and  fulfilling  public  ends,  would  amount 
to  more  money  than  all  the  taxes  levied  on  Boston  and  all 
the  towns  for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  it  is  this  saving 
that  makes  prosperity.  It  will  bring  people  into  Massa- 
chusetts. I know  of  manufacturers  that  went  from  the 
line  of  this  road  to  New  Haven  years  ago.  They  said, 
" We  are  going  where  vessels  can  come  and  give  us 
coal.”  They  have  gone  to  Norwich  and  New  London  and 
Bridgeport,  by  the  thousands,  who  would  have  been  on  the 
line  of  this  road  to-day,  simply  by  its  fulfilling  the  public 
mission  for  which  the  railroad  was  created.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  its  President  going  into  Worcester  and  saying,  " Gentle- 
men, can  we  bring  coal  to  your  yards  better  than  you  are  now 
getting  it  ? ” Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  going  to  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  Worcester,  and  saying,  "Put  your  fac- 
tory there,  and  here  is  the  guarantee  of  the  Albany  road  that 
the  price  of  transporting  coal  shall  not  exceed  $1  a ton  for 
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the  next  ten  years  to  come  ” ? Reliability,  certainty,  would 
have  placed  hundreds  of  men  there  that  are  not  there,  and 
they  will  be  placed  there  if  you  fulfil  your  mission  as  a 
committee,  and  take  that  bill  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  ask  them  to  discuss  it,  to  look  at  the  evidence,  and  then 
say,  " We  will  have  one  line  of  railroad  that  shall  be  a public 
line,  under  public  administration,  by  public  agents,  as  that 
bill  calls  for.” 

One  step  further  : I walked  over  that  mountain  a few  years 
ago,  before  that  road  was  built,  and  when  I came  to  the  ore 
beds  in  Berkshire  I found  it  being  carried  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  on  teams  and  a little  crooked  railroad.  When 
I came  to  those  mountains  of  limestone,  I remarked 
to  some  of  the  contractors,  " Here  lies  to-day,  in  the 
bowels  of  Massachusetts,  an  iron  interest  equal  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  Here  lies,  in  these  Berkshire  hills,  lime  which, 
if  rightly  utilized,  will  go  down  on  to  the  Cape  and  place  it 
where  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  exporting  corn  by  ves- 
sels to  other  ports.  That  soil  on  yonder  Cape  is  capable  of 
being  brought  back  again  ; it  has  been  scraped  and  scraped 
and  scraped,  until  to-day  it  is  almost  one  barren  desert.  They 
carried  off  the  lime  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  grain ; they 
put  nothing  back ; and  there  lie  these  barren  banks  to-day 
that  ought  to  blossom  as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  A finer  cli- 
mate or  section  does  not  lay  out-of-doors  than  round  this 
Cape.  You  will  find  these  south  winds  make  an  early 
spring,  and  if  you  take  this  lime  from  Berkshire,  and  put  it 
upon  those  barren  wastes,  you  will  restore  their  lost  fertility. 
This  Trust  Company  will  carry  lime  in  bulk  in  cars  at  one 
cent  a ton  a mile,  which  is  no  cheaper  than  we  are  now 
carrying  flour  from  Chicago  to  Boston.  Do  you  suppose 
if  this  was  done,  there  is  a farmer  on  that  Cape  that  would 
not  go  to  work  at  once  and  take  this  lime,  and  in  a little 
while  raise  corn  as  they  did  two  hundred  years  ago  ? Mas- 
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sachusetts  has  in  her  hills  in  Berkshire,  in  the  lime  and  ore, 
rightly  used,  with  the  co-operation  of  this  company,  the 
means  of  enriching  its  soil  in  this  way,  and  for  burning  that 
lime.  Let  this  road  say,  "We  will  bring  coal  from  Hudson 
at  cost.  Build  your  limekiln,  and  when  you  have  built  it 
we  will  put  a car  opposite  it.  The  farmers  shall  have  the 
lime  on  the  Cape.”  We  are  bringing  from  South  America 
ship-loads  and  ship-loads  of  fertilizers,  when  we  have  plenty 
within  our  own  borders  which  we  are  unable  to  reach  because 
the  men  who  stand  between  us  and  these  beds  say,  "We  are 
getting  13  per  cent,  income.  What  do  we  care  for  your  lime  or 
your  ore  ? ” I say  there  is  another  point  that  this  corporation 
is  justly  chargeable  with,  and  has  been  for  twenty  years,  — a 
sin  of  omission.  When  you  come  to  sins  of  commission,  what 
are  they?  I will  ask  the  committee,  those  who  heard  Mr. 
Bartlett,  who  heard  complaints  here, — I will  ask  them  to  go 
down  and  look  at  yonder  docket  in  the  Court-house  and  see 
the  names  of  the  grain  dealers  upon  it.  The  grain  dealers  will 
not  come  and  say  publicly,  "We  do  not  like  this.”  Why? 
" W e are  having  freight  over  this  line  daily ; we  are  having 
our  way  bill ; we  don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bliss  or  Mr. 
Chapin.”  They  say  we  cannot  get  a bill  of  lading  that  will 
give  us  the  hundred  bushels  we  give  them  ; we  cannot  get  a 
ton  of  corn  for  a ton  we  deliver  to  them.  They  are  all  com- 
plaining. During  1873,  2,000,000  bushels  of  corn  less  were 
carried  than  the  year  before.  What  is  the  trouble  ? Dis- 
crimination against  Boston  and  in  favor  of  New  York : that 
is  doing  it  every  day,  until  our  exports  of  grain  are  less  than 
a year  ago.  There  is  a discrimination  agaiust  the  business 
of  Boston,  a want  of  manly,  square  dealing,  that  makes  this 
railroad  accountable  for  these  points,  and  justly  so ; not 
because  it  is  Mr.  Chapin ; not  because  it  is  your  State  direc- 
tors ; not  because  the  directors  are  not  good  men : but 
because  the  system  itself  is  radically  wrong.  You  are 
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trying  to  manage  a public  work  through  private  manage- 
ment which  disregards  the  public  interest.  Another  thing  : 
what  man  did  you  ever  hear  of  going  down  on  State  Street, 
going  to  Downer  & Co.,  or  to  Silas  Pierce,  one  of  the  oldest 
West  India  goods  houses  in  Boston,  and  saying,  "Gentle- 
men, have  you  any  customers  at  Albany?  ” — " No.” — " Have 
you  any  at  Troy?”-  " No.” — "Have  you  any  at  Pittsfield?  ” 
"No,” — "Have  you  any  at  Springfield?” — "Very  few.” 
" Have  you  any  at  Worcester?” — "Very few.” — "What  in  the 
world  supports  this  massive  granite  building,  what  custom- 
ers have  you  for  supporting  this  $4,000  or  $5,000  lease? 
Wholesale  dealers  in  West  India  goods,  what  supports 
you?”  The  wholesale  grocer  says,  "I  have  customers  in 
every  manufacturing  place  in  a circuit  of  fifty  miles  every 
way;  that  supports  us.” — "Then  what?” — "We  can  send 
goods  to  Chicago.  We  sell  sugars  to  go  to  Chicago,  to  go  to 
St.  Louis,  and  to  other  points  in  the  West.”—  " Can  you  send 
them  to  Pittsfield?” — " No,  sir.”  Half  a cent  a ton  a mile  ; 
five  dollars  a ton  from  Boston  will  send  sugar  a thousand 
miles  to  Chicago,  but  for  a man  living  at  Pittsfield  there  is 
our  local  tariff;  get  the  tariff  and  look  at  it.  It  is  more 
than  it  is  to  New  York  ; and  what  is  the  result?  Pittsfield 
does  her  West  India  traffic  in  New  York.  Springfield  does 
her  West  India  traffic  in  New  York.  Why?  Because  of 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  Springfield.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  it  means,  ask  the  gentlemen  who  run  this  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad,  and  let  them  answer  the  question. 
West  India  goods  and  promiscuous  merchandise  is  piled  up 
every  night  in  the  city  of  Hudson  to  go  into  Berkshire,  and 
carried  there  at  a less  cost  of  transportation  than  from  Boston. 
Who  owns  the  steamers  at  New  Haven  which  come  out  of 
New  York  nights  loaded  with  sugar,  molasses,  tea  and  coffee  ? 
Let  the  gentlemen  connected  with  this  line  answer  that  ques- 
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tion.  Who  owns  the  steamers  which  run  to  Hartford,  and 
bring  up  the  Connecticut  River  West  India  goods  in  large 
quantities  every  night  to  be  distributed  through  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley?  Let  the  gentlemen  connected  with  this  line 
answer  this  question.  There  is  an  answer.  What  is  it? 
Here  we  are  to-day  sending  four  hundred  empty  cars  from 
East  to  West  right  through  these  places.  Did  the  president, 
or  superintendent,  or  agent  of  that  corporation  ever  go  down 
to  Mr.  Danforth,  and  say,  " Go  to  Worcester  and  to  Spring- 
field  and  get  customers  ; these  cars  are  now  running  empty, 
and  they  shall  go  loaded  with  your  goods.  Our  empty  cars 
are  more  than  a match  for  the  Connecticut  River.”  They 
have  for  twenty  years,  because  of  the  want  of  the  fulfilling 
of  this  public  mission,  allowed  business  to  dwarf  and  decay, 
and  then  they  say  to  us,  " There  is  the  Hudson  River, 
wre  cannot  compete  witn  it.” 

Are  they  excusable  ? Cannot  they  comprehend  this  one 
thing,  — that  an  empty  car  from  Boston  bound  to  Albany  can 
take  one,  two  or  three  tons  costing  no  more  than  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  the  freight?  The  wear  and  tear  account 
and  the  expense  account  is  a mere  moiety.  Then  what? 
Boston  stands  in  a position  to-day  to  command  the  West  In- 
dia trade  of  all  Northern  New  York.  How  is  it  now,  can 
you  send  to  Springfield  and  Pittsfield  and  Albany?  No. 
Why?  Because  there  is  a local  tariff,  and  they  ask  as  much 
to  Albany  as  to  Chicago.  The  New  York  Central,  at  five 
dollars  a ton,  has  put  sugar  from  our  Boston  wharves  into 
St.  Louis  cheaper  than  it  could  be  put  from  New  Orleans 
up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  while  this  high  tariff 
exists  here.  Our  wholesale  grocers  to-day  feel  it,  and  if 
you  will  only  open  your  doors  and  ask  these  men  to  come  in 
here  they  will  verify  these  statements.  If  you  will  issue 
your  summons  and  ask  them  to  come  in  and  verify  this  state- 
ment they  will  do  it,  but  they  do  not  want  to  come  here  and 
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make  themselves  targets  to  he  shot  at  by  the  men  they  are 
doing  business  with.  There  is  a need  in  this  mercantile  com- 
munity and  banking  community  of  a manly  independence 
and  a readiness  to  tell  the  truth  if  they  take  the  freight  away 
to-morrow.  They  say  to  me,  "We  bid  you  God  speed,  and 
will  hold  up  your  arms,  but  we  are  afraid  to  do  this.  We  are 
getting  some  little  accommodation  on  our  bills  and  they  will 
turn  round  and  tax  us  and  we  cannot  afford  to  do  it.”  There 
would  come  to  this  State  House  to-day,  were  it  not  for  this 
feeling,  complaints  that  would  make  your  ears  tingle,  not  of 
omission  so  much  as  commission.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  ap- 
plies to  your  return  freight.  I speak  it  in  behalf  of  Pitts- 
field; in  behalf  of  Springfield;  I speak  in  behalf  of  Wor- 
cester, and  in  behalf  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  line 
of  that  road.  We  ask  you  to  take  these  facts  as  given  in  the 
evidence  and  lay  them  on  the  tables  of  the  members,  saying, 
" Gentlemen,  we  do  not  decide  this  question,  we  put  it  before 
you  that  you  may  have  the  facts  and  ask  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  come  up  to  them  ; and  when  any  one  stands  on 
the  floor  and  denies  these  statements,  I say  it  is  time  enough 
for  us  to  bring  further  evidence. 

I say  the  omissions  of  this  road  go  still  further.  It  is  an 
omission  to-day  not  to  give  to  the  laborers  of  this  city  that 
which  they  ought  to  have.  The  time  has  arrived  when  a 
public  administration  of  the  line  of  this  railroad  should  take 
the  laborers  that  are  now  huddled  together  in  the  city  out 
to  pleasant  homes  in  the  country  at  night,  bringing  them 
back  refreshed  in  the  morning  for  their  daily  toil.  I say,  let 
Massachusetts  try  to  remedy  the  difficulty  and  establish  a 
better  way  of  doing  the  work  of  this  road.  I could  go  on 
enumerating  other  things  ; I have  given  you  only  a few,  but 
I have  given  you  facts  within  my  own  knowledge  of  omission 
and  commission.  I say  you  can  take  this  road  ; you  have  a 
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right  to  take  it,  and  there  is  no  question  but  it  will  prove  a 
profitable  operation.  Then  comes  the  question,  Under  what 
administration  shall  we  put  it  ? I was  going  to  discuss  this 
question  of  administration,  but  it  will  take  me  at  least  an  hour 
and  a half,  and  I shall  have  to  ask  the  committee  for  another 
opportunity.  I have  left  with  the  committee  a list  of  wit- 
nesses whom  the  chairman  said  he  would  summon,  and  at 
this  stage  I propose  to  put  them  on  to  verify  the  statements 
made  in  the  opening  ; and  if  the  committee  will  fix  a time  for 
a hearing  at  which  they  can  come,  I will  go  on  after  the  tes- 
timony is  in  and  discuss  in  detail  the  mode  of  management 
of  this  property,  and  I expect  to  show  that  it  can  be  admin- 
istered better,  more  economically,  and  safer,  and  fulfil  its 
public  mission,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  you  to  do 
what  you  are  asked  to  do. 


ARGUMENT  CONTINUED. 


Wednesday,  April  29,  1874. 

The  Hearing  on  the  Petition  for  an  Act  incorporating  the 

Boston  & Albany  Trust  Company  was  resumed  this  morn- 
ing at  ten  o’clock. 

Mr.  Crane,  — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I received 
through  your  secretary  on  Monday  morning,  through  the 
mail  (or  late  Saturday  evening),  copies  of  a notice  of  this 
hearing,  to  be  advertised  in  three  newspapers  — three  inser- 
tions— and  directions  to  furnish  to  the  committee  evidence 
that  it  had  been  done.  I received  also,  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  a summons,  with  the  names  of  certain  par- 
ties embraced  in  it,  which  summons  has  been  served  upon 
Chester  W.  Chapin,  William  Aspinwall,  George  W.  Ward, 
R.  A.  Ballou,  John  Gardner,  William  Claflin,  A.  P.  Blake, 
George  Batty  Blake,  — who  declined  to  come  unless  he 
was  brought  here  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  and  the  power  of 
the  State ; he  said  he  would  be  at  his  office,  but  declined  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  summons,  unless  it  was  served  as 
above.  All  the  other  gentlemen  acknowledged  service,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Spooner,  whp  is  detained  in  Florida, 
and  not  expected  here  till  the  middle  of  May.  The  notice 
was  published  in  the  " Boston  Post  ” of  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  in  the  "Journal”  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  and  in  the  " Traveller.”  I have  copies  of  the 
notice  here.  Mr.  Ballou  and  Mr.  Chapin  are  the  only  two  wit- 
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nesses  who  are  present  now.  The  others  will  be  in  presently, 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  I will  take  Mr. 
Chapin  as  the  first  witness,  and  will  proceed  at  once  to  the 
questions,  — unless  the  committee  desire  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  — You  can  pursue  your  own  course  iu  the 
matter. 

Mr  Crane.  — I would  like  to  have  Mr.  Ballou  and  Mr. 
Chapin  sworn,  the  two  witnesses  who  are  present. 

The  Chairman.  — We -have  not  sworn  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Crane.  — Very  well;  if  that  has  not  been  your  cus- 
tom, I do  not  care  about  it. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHESTER  W.  CHAPIN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Crane.)  — Were  you  a director  in  the  Wes- 
tern Railroad,  and  if  so,  how  long? 

A.  I am  a director,  and  have  been  for  twenty  years. 

Q.  Were  you  president  of  that  corporation  at  the  time  of 
its  union  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  and  if  so, 
how  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? 

A.  I was,  and  have  held  the  office  going  on  six  years. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  president  of  the  Western  Railroad 
before  the  union  ? 

A.  I was  president  of  the  Western  road  fourteen  years. 

Q.  And  director  twenty  ? 

A.  Not  a director  twenty  years  of  the  Western  Railroad. 
I have  been  director  of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  the 

estern  twenty  years. 

Q . My  question  was,  "How long  you  had  been  a director 
of  the  Western  Railroad?” 

A.  Do  you  intend  by  that,  the  whole  time,  or  a contin- 
uous time  ? I have  been  a director  twice.  In  1850  I was 
elected  a director  of  the  Western  road. 

Q.  For  the  first  time  ? 
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A.  For  the  first  time.  In  1854  I was  elected  again,  and 
remained  up  to  the  time  of  the  consolidation, — Febuary,  1854, 
and  January  1st,  1867,  I think,  were  the  dates. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  president  of  the  Western  Rail- 
road ? 

A.  From  February,  1854,  to  its  consolidation  with  the 
Boston  & Worcester,  — about  fourteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  road  ? 

A.  Between  five  and  six 'years. 

Q.  What  compensation,  if  any,  do  you  receive  for  that 
service  ? 

A.  I receive  $10,000  a year,  and  have  for  the  last  few 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  compensation  for  expenses,  other 
than  your  salary  ? 

A.  If  I go  to  Washington  or  New  York  on  business,  1 
charge  my  expenses. 

Q.  Has  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  a vice-president, 
and,  if  so,  what  are  his  duties,  and  what  compensation  does 
he  receive  therefor? 

A.  We  have  a vice-president.  His  duties  are  generally 
of  an”  executive  character ; I think  his  compensation  at  this 
time  is  $7,000. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  more  definitely  what  his  duties  are  ? 

A.  Well,  his  duties  are  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  an 
executive  officer,  — consulting  and  executing  ; he  has  par- 
ticular charge  of  the  executive  duties  at  this  point  — ■ Boston. 

Q.  Does  he  receive  any  compensation  other  than  his 
salary  for  " Expense  Account  ” ? 

. I think  he  would,  if  he  were  sent  away  on  business 
for  the  company  off  its  line. 

Q.  Who  acts  as  clerk  of  the  corporation  and  the  board 
of  directors,  and  what  compensation  does  he  receive  ? 
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A.  James  A Rumrill  is  the  clerk.  His  duties  are  those 
of  attorney  for  the  corporation,  — taking  care  of  the  law  busi- 
ness generally,  keeping  a docket  of  the  cases,  and  everything 
appurtenant  to  that  part;  settling  damages,  and  everything 
that  he  is  called  upon  to  do. 

Q.  What  compensation  does  he  receive  for  his  services  ? 

A.  I think  it  is  $3,700,  or  $3,750.  I don’t  recollect 
which  it  is. 

Q.  Does  he  receive  any  compensation  for  " Expense  Ac- 
count ” other  than  salary  ? 

A.  His  expenses  when  away  from  home  would  be 
allowed. 

Q.  Is  he  allowed  attorney  fees  when  in  court? 

A.  No  sir,  — no  fees  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  directors  are  there  in  the  Boston  & 
Albany  road,  including  the  State  directors? 

A.  Thirteen. 

Q Has  it  been  the  custom  of  the  board  to  appoint  an 
executive  committee?  If  so,  who  are  its  members,  and  who 
has  served  on  the  committee  for  the  last  three  years  ? 

A.  We  have  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  three  — 
the  president,  Ignatius  Sargent,  and  Moses  Kimball.  They 
have  been  the  executive  committee  for  the  past  three  years. 

Q.  Have  they  been  the  executive  committee  for  the 
past  three  years  ? 

A.  Two  years,  certainly,  and  I think  three ; but  I may 
be  mistaken.  Mr.  Kimball  was  absent  from  the  road  a 
while.  Mr.  Kimball  has  been  on  the  executive  committee 
two  years  certainly,  — perhaps  not  but  two. 

Q.  What  compensation  is  allowed  to  t is  executive 
committee,  if  any? 

A.  A per  diem  has  been  allowed  to  all  the  directors  for 
the  .days  spent  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and  the  rule 
has  been  Legislative  pay  — what  is  paid  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  during  the  session. 
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Q.  What  is  that  compensation  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you  what  it  is  now.  It  used  to  be  $2  or 
$3  a day. 

Q.  The  same  compensation  as  is  allowed  to  members  of 
the  Legislature? 

A.  Yes  sir.  That  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  first 
compensation  was  allowed.  It  began  upon  that  principle, 
and  has  been  continued,  I believe,  ever  since. 

Q.  What  compensation  have  Mr.  Sargent  and  Mr.  Kim- 
ball received  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

A . That  I cannot  tell  you  without  going  to  the  figures, — 
a very  small  sum,  though. 

Q.  Is  it  a regular  and  fixed  compensation  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  is  a per  diem. 

Q.  Who  is  acting  as  treasurer  of  the  Boston  & Albany 
Railroad,  and  what  is  his  compensation  ? 

A.  Charles  E.  Stevens.  He  is  paid  $4,000. 

Q.  Any  allowance  other  than  his  salary  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  allowed  any  assistants,  and  if  so,  who  are  they, 
and  where  are  they  located?  how  many  are  there,  and  what 
is  the  compensation  of  each  ? 

A.  He  has  had  two  clerks  for  quite  a number  of  years. 
The  name  of  one  is  Ratcliffe.  I don’t  recollect  his  other  name. 
He  is  the  first  clerk.  I think  his  pay  is  $1,700  ; but  I cannot 
be  positive  : it  is  fixed  by  the  board.  Then  there  is  Charles 

his  surname  has  escaped  me  for  the  moment  — I believe 

he  has  $1,200.  And  the  treasurer  has  had , for  a month  or 
two,  a young  man  in  the  office,  as  porter.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Where  are  these  assistants  located  ? 

A.  In  State  Street  — in  his  office. 

Q.  Has  he  any  assistant  at  Springfield,  who  collects  the 
money  there  ? 

A.  Not  as  treasurer.  The  general  bookkeeper  is  at  Spring- 
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field,  who  keeps  the  general  accounts,  but  all  the  business  of 
the  treasury  ship  is  clone  here,  and  done  in  that  office. 

Q.  Does  the  treasurer  collect  all  the  money  directly  from 
the  agents  ? 

A . No,  sir,  he  does  not  collect  any.  The  agents,  wherever 
there  is  a bank  convenient,  all  deposit  in  the  bank,  and  they 
report  to  the  cashier  at  Springfield.  The  general  business  of 
the  corporation  is  done  there. 

Q.  Done  at  Springfield  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  cashier? 

A.  Andrew  S.  Brandt. 

Q.  What  is  his  compensation  ? 

A.  $2,000,  or  $2,100.  I am  not  positive  which.  No, 
it  is  $2,400  or  $2,600. 

Q.  How  many  assistants  is  he  allowed  ? 

A.  He  is  allowed  one,  i.  e.  direct  assistant.  You  might 
say,  perhaps,  that  there  are  two ; but  one  has  the  direct 
charge,  — what  might  be  called  the  receiving  teller.  He 
(the  cashier)  has  charge  of  the  disbursing,  and  has  oue 
clerk  who  assists  him.  Those  three  do  all  the  business  of 
collecting  and  disbursing. 

Q.  Does  this  cashier  give  a bond  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  treasurer  give  a bond  to  the  corporation  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  this  cashier  pay  over  the  money  to  the  treas- 
urer ? 

A.  He  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer.  All  our 
moneys  are  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer.  For 
instance,  the  station  agent,  at  Pittsfield,  deposits  all  the 
money  that  is  collected  there  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer, 
and  reports  the  amount  to  the  cashier  at  Springfield.  The 
cashier  reports  every  week  to  the  treasurer,  and  the  money 
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passes  in  that  way.  Everything  that  is  received  is  deposited 
and  everything  that  is  disbursed  is  drawn  by  requisition  on 
the  treasurer,  either  sent  by  himself,  or  the  superintendent, 
or  the  vice-president. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Ware  formerly  cashier,  occupying  the  same 
position  ? 

A . Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  president  of  the  road  at  the  time  that  he 
was  acting  as  cashier  ? 

A . No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a director  ? 

A . I was  a director  one  year.  I was  a director  when 
his  defalcation  was  discovered. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  defalcation?  Was  it 
ever  closed  up  ? 

A.  The  loss  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,000, 1 think.  I think  a little  less  than  $20,000.  It  was 
twenty  odd  years  ago.  That  was  in  1850  I believe.  I was 
a director  on  the  road  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  investigation. 

Q.  Who  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Boston 
& Albany  Railroad  ? 

A.  Charles  O.  Russell. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside? 

A.  Springfield. 

Q.  What  is  his  compensation? 

A.  $5,000  or  $5,500.  I am  not  certain  whether  his  pay 
was  raised  to  $5,500  or  not. 

Q.  Is  he  allowed  any  compensation  other  than  his  salary? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q . Travelling  expenses? 

A.  Travelling  expenses,  if  on  business  for  the  company, 
all  are  allowed. 

Q.  Are  there  any  division  superintendents  ? 
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A.  Yes  sir,  assistant  superintendents. 

Q.  How  many? 

A.  Two. 

Q.  What  is  their  compensation  ? 

A.  One  has  $4,000,  the  one  here  ; and  the  other  at  Albany 
$2,500. 

Q.  These  division  superintendents,  the  one  at  Albany  and 
the  one  here,  receive  their  orders  directly  from  the  chief  at 
Springfield  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  general  orders.  They  take  direct  charge  of 
anything  in  their  own  divisions.  If  anything  transpires  re- 
quiring immediate  action,  they  act  without  getting  orders. 
But  they  act  under  the  general  orders. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  these  two  division 
superintendents  ? 

A . Mr.  Barnes  is  here  at  Boston  and  J.  B.  Chapin  at 
Albany/ 

Q . Who  is  the  general  freight  agent  ? Where  does  he 
reside,  and  what  compensation  is  allowed  him? 

A.  He  resides  in  Boston.  His  pay  is  $3,000.  His  name 
is  H.  J.  Hayden. 

Q.  Who  is  the  general  manager  ? 

A.  William  Bliss. 

Q.  What  is  his  compensation  ? 

A.  $6,000. 

Q.  Travelling  expenses  when  away  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside  ? 

A.  In  Boston. 

Q.  What  are  his  duties  as  general  manager  ? 

A.  The  general  oversight,  — acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  executive  officers  and  board. 

Q.  Is  the  superintendent  under  his  orders  ? 

A.  No  sir,  not  directly.  The  superintendent  is  charged 
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with  the  general  duty  of  operating  the  road.  The  general 
arrangements,  general  negotiations  with  all  other  roads, 
come  mainly  through  the  general  manager,  — looking  after 
the  accounts,  seeing  that  everything  is  kept  up  in  its  place, 
and  that  the  collections  are  made. 

Q.  Who  are  the  agents  furnishing  supplies  to  the  road  ? 

A.  We  have  no  special  supply  agent. 

Q.  How  are  the  supplies  furnished  to  the  road  — through 
what  channels  ? 

A . The  bills  go  first  through  the  hands  of  the  superinten- 
dent. The  road  master  buys  the  cross-ties  if  he  wants  them 
for  the  road,  and  any  timber  which  he  may  want  for  plank- 
ing. If  bridges  are  to  be  built,  he  generally  orders  the  tim- 
ber. The  superintendent  hires  the  men  with  the  approval  of 
the  president  or  vice-president,  — the  principal  ones  and 
the  master  machinists  hire  the  men  in  their  own  departments  ; 
they  have  the  general  charge  of,  and  hire  the  engineers. 

Q.  Who  buys  the  supplies  which  go  into  the  Boston  Ma- 
chine Shop  ? 

A,  Mr.  Underhill  is  the  master  machinist. 

Q.  What  compensation  does  he  receive? 

A.  $3,500,  I believe. 

Q.  Who  is  the  master  machinist  at  Springfield  ? 

A . Wilson  Eddy. 

Q.  What  compensation  does  he  receive  ? 

A . The  same — $3,500. 

Q.  At  Albany  ? 

A . At  Albany,  the  man’s  name  is  Purvis. 

Q.  Hoes  he  receive  the  same  compensation  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  has  $1,800  a year,  I think.  Mr.  Eddy 
is  the  master  machinist,  and  has  the  general  direction  of  the 
whole  work  on  that  end  of  the  road.  Mr.  Purvis  is  foreman, 
and  has  charge  of  the  machines  at  that  particular  point  and 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  men. 
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Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Eddy  buy  his  supplies,  generally? 

A.  He  buys  either  in  Boston,  New  York  or  Springfield. 
When  we  want  a large  amount  of  supplies,  we  generally  or- 
der through  the  general  manager  or  the  superintendent.  His 
boiler  iron  is  ordered  from  Philadelphia,  mostly.  All  the 
boiler  iron  we  use  we  mean  to  have  of  one  make  and  one 
brand,  and  know  what  it  is.  Nobody  buys  anything  and 
everything  as  they  may  please  ; they  buy  what  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  on  hand. 

Q.  Who  determines  what  it  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Eddy  to 
purchase  in  his  department?  Does  any  one  direct? 

A . Yes,  sir ; I am  generally  consulted.  For  instance, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  we  adopted  the  plan  of  making  iron 
trucks  to  most  of  our  freight  cars.  We  determined  upon 
what  truck  we  would  make,  and  then  we  made  a bargain 
with  Burden  & Sons,  of  Troy,  for  the  iron,  made  to  order. 
We  probably  had  iron  enough  to  put  new  trucks  into  more 
than  3,000  cars. 

Q.  Who  approves  the  bills  for  the  supplies  that  Mr.  Eddy 
purchases  ? 

A.  Mr.  Eddy  first  approves  all  the  bills,  then  the  superin- 
tendent goes  over  them  and  approves  them,  before  they  are 
paid,  and  then  they  go  into  the  auditor’s  department. 

Q.  They  reach  the  auditor  by  the  approval  of  the  pur- 
chasing agent  first,  second  by  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  then  to  the  auditor? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  they  are  paid  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  those  gentlemen  receive  any  other  compensation 
than  their  salaries  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  commissions  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  there  is  not  a perquisite  on  our  road,  that 
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I know  of,  and  never  has  been.  No  perquisite  or  commis- 
sion. 

Q.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  purchases  of 
these  supply  agents  — Mr.  Underhill  at  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Eddy  at  Springfield,  the  last  year? 

A.  I cannot  answer  that  question.  Our  entire  expendi- 
ture is  in  the  reports  here,  and  they  will  show. 

Q.  It  is  done  principally  by  them ; that  is,  what  is 
embraced  in  the  reports  ? 

A.  Oh,  no;  I buy  a large  part  of  it  myself.  I have 
bought  since  this  fiscal  year  commenced,  almost  ten  thou- 
sand tons  of  steel  rails. 

Q . I don’t  mean  track  repairs ; I am  now  speaking  of 
the  department  of  which  Mr.  Eddy  and  Mr.  Underhill  have 
charge,  — the  repairs  of  locomotives,  etc.;  you  say  they 
make  the  purchases  for  that  department,  and  the  bills  are 
approved  by  the  superintendent.  What  is  the  amount  of 
those  purchases  for  the  machine  shops  ? 

A . I have  not  got  it  separate.  We  built  here,  four  new 
locomotives  and  did  all  the  repairs  necessary.  At  Spring- 
field,  I think,  there  were  seventeen  built,  and  those  mate- 
rials may  properly  be  said  to  be  purchased  by  themselves. 
They  are  ordered  as  they  are  wanted  by  different  parties. 

Q.  I want  to  understand  this  matter.  I understand  that 
Mr.  Eddy  purchases  at  Springfield  and  Mr.  Underhill  at 
Boston  ? 

A . Mr.  Underhill  makes  the  purchases  for  the  supply 
shop  at  Albany,  and  the  shop  is  under  his  care  also. 

Q.  The  general  superintendence  of  the  labor  in  those  two 
shops,  at  Albany  and  here,  is  in  those  two  men ; the  bills 
which  they  approve  are  then  approved  by  the  superintendent 
and  they  are  paid.  Is  the  amount  of  repairs  of  locomotives, 
as  stated  in  your  report,  correct,  that  is,  for  materials  and 
labor? 
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A.  I think  it  is. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  make  a separation  of  the  items? 

A.  I cannot  here. 

Q.  There  is  a pretty  large  amount  of  material  purchased, 
I take  it? 

A . The  repairs  are  very  heavy. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Eddy  make  his  purchases  mainly  in  New 
York,  or  at  Boston,  or  at  Springfield? 

A . Well,  his  purchases  are  made — - 

The  Chairman. — To  what  end,  Mr.  Crane,  do  you  wish 
to  pursue  this  line  of  examination  ? 

Mu  Crane.  — I want  to  follow  this  line,  because,  when  we 
come  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  corporation,  it  will  be  found 
pertinent.  I want  to  know  what  Mr.  Chapin’s  knowledge  is 
in  regard  to  the  items  which  compose  that  amount.  There 
are  large  expenditures,  amounting  to  between  $800,000  and 
$900,000,  which  go  into  the  departments  of  which  Mr.  Eddy 
and  Mr.  Underhill  have  charge,  and  I want  to  show  how  that 
business  is  done  and  how  they  make  their  purchases. 

The  Chairman.  — Well ; would  not  an  examination  of  the 
books  be  the  most  direct  way  to  get  the  information? 

Mr.  Crane. — There  is  nothing  in  the  reports  that  shows 
who  these  agents  are,  or  how  this  work  is  done,  or  through 
what  agency.  There  is  nothing  but  a general  lumping  of 
accounts. 

Mr.  Chapin.  —Under  the  several  heads  which  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  reporting,  and  which  the  legislature  have  re- 
quired, we  keep  all  the  items  of  material  and  labor  together 
under  the  word  " repairs,”  which  consists  of  material  and 
labor,  engine  repairs  and  freight  car  repairs  the  same,  pas- 
senger car  repairs  the  same. 

Mr.  Crane. — We  find  that  all  lumped  in  so  many  items  ; 
but  what  number  of  agents  are  employed,  what  their  compen- 
sation is,  or  what  makes  up  that  amount,  we  do  not  know. 
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I think  that  the  committee  will  see,  when  we  come  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  reports,  that  this  testimony  is  very  import- 
ant, as  settling  where  the  expense  belongs,  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

Mr.  Chapin.  — You  asked  me  the  question,  who  has  charge 
of  these  different  departments,  and  who  buys  the  material  for 
them  ? you  may  give  a wrong  impression,  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Underhill  and  Mr.  Eddy  buy  the  material.  We  know  where 
a large  amount  of  the  material  comes  from,  and  we  are  care- 
ful to  know  what  it  is  ; we  do  not  go  promiscuously  and  buy 
anything  and  everything  we  can  pick  up.  Our  intention  is 
to  have  no  material  that  has  not  been  tested.  For  instance, 
axles : if  we  buy  axles,  we^  mean  to  know  who  makes  them, 
and  what  they  are  good  for.  Those  we  make  ourselves,  we 
work  up  our  own  scrap  iron.  There  is  a constant  oversight 
over  the  bills.  If  Mr.  Underhill  wants  a piece  of  iron  to 
finish  a particular  piece  of  work,  he  will  go  and  buy  it  with- 
out asking  anybody’s  advice,  but  he  knows  what  he  is  to 
buy,  and  that  he  is  not  to  buy  any  more  than  he  wants.  We 
necessarily  carry  a large  amount  of  supplies,  but  the  supplies 
are  meant  to  be  kept  as  low  as  they  can  be.  The  supplies 
kept  on  hand  at  any  time  for  the  use  of  the  road,  are  neces- 
sarily large. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Eddy  any  particular  place  in  New  York  where 
he  buys  a large  part  of  the  supplies  for  his  shop  ? 

A.  There  are  certain  things  which  he  generally  buys  of 
the  same  people  there. 

Q.  Has  he  a son-in-law  in  New  York,  engaged  in  that 
business  — furnishing  railroad  supplies  ? 

A.  Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  then,  upon  that  subject? 

A . I know  that  he  has  a son-in-law,  and  that  he  is  engaged 
generally  in  furnishing  railroad  supplies,  but  I don’t  think  he 
furnishes  us  anything  of  any  consequeuce ; I am  inclined  to 
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think  that  the  head-lights  for  locomotives  have  come  through 
that  house. 

Q.  What  house  is  he  connected  with  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you;  I don’t  know  the  name  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Crane. — I ask  this  question  directly,  because  it  is 
a common  remark  among  railroad  men  in  New  York,  that 
they  cannot  furnish  supplies  to  the  Boston  & Albany  Bail- 
road  at  Springfield,  because  Mr.  Eddy’s  son-in-law  furnishes 
those  supplies ; they  go  through  him  or  his  house.  I want 
to  know  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  a statement  of  that 
kind,  because  if  there  is  not,  I want  authority  to  contra- 
dict it. 

Mr.  Chapin.  — Can  you  tell  what  the  supplies  are  that  he 
purchases  ? 

Mr.  Crane.  — I know  nothing  about  it.  I only  know  what 
the  rumors  are  in  New  York  among  railroad  men.  It  is  a 
common  subject  of  complaint,  that  Mr.  Eddy,  at  Springfield, 
furnishes  certain  supplies  to  the  Boston  & Albany  Kailroad, 
and  that  they  come  mainly  through  the  house  of  which  his 
son-in-law  is  a partner,  or  agent,  or  interested  in  it.  It  is  a 
pretty  large  amount  annually. 

Mr.  Chapin. — Everything  that  Mr.  Eddy  orders  is  copied 
on  to  the  order  book  in  my  office.  I cannot  repeat  all  there 
is  there  ; the  amount  is  not  very  large. 

Mr.  Crane.  — Well,  I will  drop  it,  sir.  It  is  not  a matter 
that  has  been  brought  to  your  knowledge,  it  seems. 

Mr.  Chapin.  — If  there  is  anything  in  it,  I should  like  to 
know.  I should  like  to  see  the  complaint  of  any  New  York 
house,  and  I will  agree  to  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Crane.  — I will  give  you  privately  the  names  of  the 
parties  with  pleasure.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  name  them 
in  a public  place  like  this. 

Q.  Is  the  Ware  Kiver  Bailroad  leased  to  the  Boston  & 
Albany  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  rent  is  paid  for  it? 

A.  $37,500  the  first  year. 

Q.  Who  are  the  directors  of  that  road  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stevens  of  Ware  ; Mr.  Whitney  of  Winchendon  ; 
a gentleman  from  Baldwinsville ; myself ; James  A.  Rumrill, 
and  Wm.  Mixter. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president,  who  the  treasurer,  and  who  the 
clerk  of  that  corporation  ? 

A . The  president  is  James  A.  Rumrill. 

Q.  Who  is  the  treasurer? 

A.  The  treasurer  is  Charles  E.  Stevens,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Boston  & Albany. 

Q.  What  compensation  does  the  president  receive  ? 

A.  The  president  does  not  receive  anything. 

Q.  And  the  treasurer? 

A.  The  treasurer  has  nothing.  The  provision  in  the 
contract  is,  that  there  may  be  $200  appropriated  for  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  up  the  organization. 

Is  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  corporation  a stock- 
holder in  the  Hudson  River  Bridge  Co.,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent  ? 

A.  To  the  extent  of  one  quarter  of  the  entire  stock. 
The  report  sa}^s  $475,000. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  has  been  paid  in? 

A.  That  is  all  that  has  been  paid  in  for  stock,  and  I think 
more ; I guess  there  is  not  so  much  stock  as  that ; that  is 
what  has  been  paid  to  create  that  property. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  balance  of  the  stock  of  that  company  ? 

A.  The  New  York  Ceptral  and  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road. 

Q.  Who  are  the  directors  of  that  company  ? 

A.  Captain  Swift  is  one ; Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr. ; 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  is  one ; Stephen  Fairchild  of  Albany 
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is  one ; I am  one  myself,  and  Augustus  Schell,  I think,  is 
one.  I am  not  certain  that  there  is  any  other. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  that  company  ? 

A.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Junior. 

Q.  The  Commodore’s  son  ? 

A.  No  sir,  the  son  of  William  H. ; grandson  of  the  Com- 
modore. 

$.  What  compensation  does  he  receive  as  president  of 
the  company? 

A.  I am  not  aware  that  he  receives  any.  There  was  paid 
for  the  general  superintendence,  while  we  were  building 
there,  about  $4,000. 

Q.  Is  any  compensation  allowed  to  the  directors  of  that 
corporation  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman.  — Can’t  you  keep  other  railroads  out  ? Is 
it  necessary  to  your  case  that  you  should  travel  out  into  other 
roads  ? 

Mr.  Crane.  — The  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  own  a quarter  part  of  this 
Bridge  Corporation  at  Albany.  There  has  been  nothing  in 
the  reports  in  relation  to  that  Bridge  Company,  except  the 
fact  that  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  are  stockholders. 
Nothing  appears  as  to  how  that  business  is  managed;  I want 
to  find  out ; I want  to  know  what  we  are  paying  for  that 
property. 

Q.  What  was  the  gross  income  of  that  Bridge  Company 
the  past  year  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you. 

Q.  Haven’t  you  any  idea  what  the  income  of  itjVas  ? 

A.  I have  not  seen  the  accounts. 

Q.  What  was  it  the  year  before  ? 

A,  I should  rather  not  answer  that  question  without  hav- 
ing the  papers.  I cannot  answer  it  definitely  enough.  There 
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is  this  about  it  generally ; the  property  is  represented  in  our 
report  as  an  asset. 

Q.  I know  it  is  in  as  an  asset,  but  the  income  of  the 

bridge  is  what  I am  after.  What  I want  to  know  is  what  the 
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income  is  ? 

A.  We  have  never  received  any  income  from  it. 

Q.  I am  now  speaking  of  the  Bridge  Company,  not  the 
Boston  & Albany  Railroad  ; what  income  has  that  company 
received  of  which  you  are  a director  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
president  ? 

A.  I say  I don’t  recollect  now. 

Q.  Does  it  exceed  $100,000  a year  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  $200,000? 

A.  More  than  that,  I should  think. 

Q.  Is  it  $300,000? 

A.  No,  perhaps  not;  I don’t  know. 

Q.  From  what  sources  do  they  receive  their  income  ? 
where  does  it  come  from  ? 

A.  It  comes  from  tolls  on  freight  and  passengers. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  dividend  upon  that  com- 
pany’s stock  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  division  of  interest  ? 

A.  There  has  been  a division.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  give  a brief  history  of  it.  When  the  first  bridge  was 
built,  there  was  a certain  amount  of  stock  which  we  were 
authorized  by  law  to  take  ; the  Hudson  River  Railroad  were 
authorized  to  take  a certain  portion,  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral the  balance.  The  New  York  Central  took  half,  the 
Hudson  River  a quarter,  and  we  a quarter.  We  went  on 
and  paid  for  the  stock  and  built  the  first  bridge.  I ought  to 
say  that  after  paying  in  on  what  stock  we  created,  we  then 
loaned  to  the  Bridge  Compauy,  in  the  same  proportion  in 
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which  we  took  stock,  funds  enough  to  finish  the  first  bridge, 
and  when  we  had  money,  we  paid  off  that  debt  to  the  dif- 
ferent roads.  Then  we  built  a second  bridge,  and  whatever 
we  have  paid  in,,  as  our  proportion,  stands  charged  on  our 
treasurer’s  book  to  the  Hudson  River  Bridge  Co.  There  has 
been  considerable  money  spent  on  the  two  bridges.  They 
have  cost  more  money  than  they  now  stand  upon  the  books. 

Q.  The  balance  has  been  supplied  from  the  earnings ; 
but  the  aggregate  amount  of  that  income  you  do  not  know  ? 

A.  I cannot  -tell  it. 

Q.  But  it  is  over  $200,000  ? 

A.  I should  think  it  was. 

Q.  Is  there  a contract  between  the  Boston  & Albany 
Railroad  and  this  Bridge  Company  as  to  the  amount  of  tolls 
they  are  to  pay  for  crossing  that  bridge  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  tolls  were  agreed  upon,  and  are  ratified 
by  the  chief  engineer.  They  became  a fixture.  The  com- 
pany set  their  own  tolls,  and  they  have  been  approved  by 
the  engineer  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Harlem  Railroad,  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  New  York  Central,  the  parties  to  that 
Bridge  Co.  originally? 

A.  The  Harlem  Railroad  never  was  a party. 

Q.  What  toll  did  you  fix  upon  as  being  equitable  for  a 
car  passing  that  bridge  ? 

A.  Well,  the  tolls  have  been  changed. 

Q.  What  have  they  been,  and  what  are  they  now? 

A,  That  is  a matter  I should  prefer  getting  from  the 
books ; what  the  tolls  are  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Is  there  a fixed  amount  on  each  car  that  passes  that 
bridge  to  be  received  monthly  or  weekly  ? 

A.  There  is  a fixed  price  per  car  upon  certain  articles, 
and  then  a fixed  price  per  ton  upon  certain  other  articles. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  fixed  per  car  ? 
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A.  I cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  there  any  written  contract  between  the  two  com- 
panies? 

A.  The  charter  for  the  bridge,  and  we  hold  the  stock. 

Q.  Has  the  income  from  that  bridge  the  past  year  been 
sufficient  to  supply  the  company  with  funds  to  do  what  they 
wanted  to  do,  or  have  you  had  to  lend  them  money  besides? 

A.  We  have  paid  out  money. 

Q.  Have  not  the  earnings  of  that  bridge  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  incurred  upon  the  property  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  we  built  a bridge  with  a wooden 
superstructure  and  one  track.  We  then  built  a double  track 
iron  bridge  in  another  place.  We  then  put  an  iron  super- 
structure on  the  first  bridge,  double  tracked  it,  and  when 
there  was  not  money  enough  to  pay,  we  have  been  called 
upon  and  paid  our  proportion.  I can  give  .day  and  date  for 
the  whole  of  it  by  going  to  the  books,  but  I cannot  here. 

Q.  The  amount  of  money  which  they  have  got  in  that 
property  represents  the  bridge  property,  — the  old  and  the 
new  bridge? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  in  debt? 

A.  I think  not.  Allow  me  to  say  one  word.  The  con- 
tractor has  not  got  through  with  the  building  of  No.  3,  as 
we  call  it,  and  there  is  something  due  him.  He  was  in  my 
office  one  day  last  week,  and  asked  me  if  the  treasurer  had 
drawn  upon  us  for  some  money ; he  was  in  want  of  some  ; 
% but  he  had  not. 

Q.  Now,  the  net  earnings  of  .the  Boston  & Albany  Kail- 
road  are  not  only  what  is  shown  by  your  report,  but  what- 
ever that  bridge  has  earned  net  and  put  into  the  property, 
is  a proper  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  road  and  will  be  the 
property  of  the  road  ? 

A.  Well,  we  have  got  property  to  show  for  it.  We 
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never  received  any  net  earnings  from  it.  That  has  been 
kept  as  a separate  corporation. 

Q.  If  the  earnings  have  been  sufficient  for  the  last  few 
years  to  rebuild  that  bridge,  build  a new  bridge,  and  to  do 
all  you  have  done  there,  without  running  in  debt,  how  long 
will  it  take  to  repay  the  money  you  have  put  into  it  so  that 
the  bridge  will  be  free? 

A.  We  have  got  in  that  bridge  property  now,  besides  all 
that  is  gone  into  earnings,  some  $1,800,000  or  $2,000,000. 
A quarter  of  that  belongs  to  the  Albany  Railroad.  If  you 
have  one  of  our  reports,  I can  tell  exactly. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  take  to  make  that  bridge  free  from 
its  earnings  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you  how  much  it  will  cost  to  keep  it  in 
repair.  We  have  had  one  ferry  boat  come  down  and  carry 
away  one  span  there,  winter  before  last.  We  consider 
bridge  property  hazardous  property,  although  it  is  as  per- 
manent as  we  could  make  a bridge.  I think  it  will  take  a 
good  while. 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  and  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
roads pay  the  same  toll  as  you  do  — it  is  all  equitable  there 
is  no  discrimination  between  one  road  and  another  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  contracts  between  the  Boston  & Albany 
Railroad  and  the  car  companies  connected  with  your  line, 
by  which  you  have  the  use  of  cars,  and,  if  so,  with  whom 
have  those  contracts  been  made  ? 

A.  They  are  made  with  several  railroad  companies  ; there 
are  three  companies,  I may  say  five,  with  whom  we  have  con- 
tracts now.  We  originally  started  with  a contract  with  the 
Boston  & Worcester,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Hudson 
River,  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Michigan  Southern  (there 
were  three  or  four  roads  there  then).  We  entered  into  a 
contract  to  furnish  a certain  number  of  cars  to  put  into  a 
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joint  line,  and  they  were  furnished  per  mile.  The  New  York 
Central  and  the  roads  west  of  Chicago,  — that  is,  the  " Red 
Line,”  — furnished  a car  to  a mile  ; we  furnished  a car  to  two 
miles;  the  Hudson  River  Road,  a car  to  two  miles.  We 
agreed  to  put  those  cars  into  a company,  and  the  presidents 
of  the  several  roads  were  directors  of  the  company.  We 
employed  an  agent  to  take  general  charge  of  the  business, 
and  if  it  was  necessary  to  have  a meeting,  the  directors  of  the 
several  companies  belonging  to  the  joint  company,  met  and 
decided  upon  all  questions,  and  each  company  received  a mile- 
age upon  those  cars.  After  working  a while,  we  found  that 
some  companies  had  not  got  enough,  and  others  had  got  too 
much,  and  we  have  added,  and  now  there  is  a " White  Line  ’’ 
and  a " Blue  Line.”  Those  are  the  three  lines  that  have  run 
all  over  the  country.  Then  there  has  been  an  " International 
Line,”  running  over  the  Canada  Southern  Road  ; then  a " Mil- 
waukee Line”;  and  at  one  time  we  put  on  some  cars  that  we 
called  the  "Toledo  Line.”  There  was  great  delay  of  freight 
from  Toledo.  They  found  they  could  not  get  cars  enough  ; 
the  agent  of  the  company  could  not  let  them  have  cars,  because 
there  was  freight  from  beyond,  and  we  built  quite  a number 
of  cars,  I don’t  remember  how  many,  which  were  marked 
" Toledo  and  Boston.”  They  were  not  to  get  farther  than 
Toledo. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Railroads  really  own  those  cars, 
and  not  individuals  outside. 

A.  No  sir;  the  railroads  own  them. 

Mr.  Crane.  — The  public  are  constantly  finding  fault,  and 
saying  that  these  cars  are  owned  by  individuals,  and  they  are 
receiving  the  benefit  from  them,  not  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Chapin.  — With  one  sin'gle  exception,  there  is  no  car 
owned  outside.  That  is,  there  is  no  car  but  what  is  repre- 
sented by  the  company  owning  it.  The  Western  roads,  two 
or  three  or  four  years  ago,  were  very  short  of  funds, 
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and  were  unable  to  build  cars,  and  they  wanted  the  Eastern 
roads  to  furnish  cars.  We  did  not  want  to  furnish  only  our 
proportion,  for  these  cars  will  go  off  and  be  gone  a long  time  ; 
and  the  Merchants  Despatch  Company  propose  to  put  into 
each  of  the  lines,  the  Red,  White  aud  Blue,  some  700  or  800 
cars,  and  to  take  the  same  mileage  which  the  companies  have 
themselves ; and  by  a vote  of  all  the  parties  in  interest,  they 
were  allowed  to  do  it,  but  they  took  nobody’s  right  away. 
The  New  York  Central  has  its  full  share;  we  have  our  full 
share.  They  only  fill  up  a vacuum  which  some  of  the  new 
roads  in  the  West  have  not  the  means  of  filling. 

Q . 1 is  a fair  and  equitable  arrangement  ? 

A.  Perfectly. 

Mr.  Crane.  — There  is  great  complaint  among  merchants 
on  he  street,  I think  groundless,  and  I wanted  you  to  ex- 
plain this  matter  so  that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  there  are  no  cars  which  are  not  represented  by  the  roads, 
except  the  cars  of  the  Merchants  Despatch  Company,  and 
they  only  fill  a vacuum  which  the  roads  can  fill  any  time  they 
please  ; is  that  it  ? 

A.  The  parties  had  certain  rights  conferred  upon  them. 
I don’t  know  whether  they  could  set  them  aside  any  time  the}r 
pleased. 

Q.  Are  the  drawing-room  cars  used  on  your  road  owned 
by  the  road? 

A.  With  one  exception. 

Q.  What  is  that? 

A.  That  is  the  drawing-room  car  which  runs  from  this 
city  to  Rochester. 

Q.  Who  owns  that? 

A.  Mr.  Wagner. 

Q.  What  compensation  does  Mr.  Wagner  receive  for  that 
service,  or  what  arrangement  is  made  with  him  for  the  use  of 
that  car,  are  you  aware  ? 
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A.  I can’t  tell  the  exact  per  cent.,  but  we  receive  a per 
cent,  on  the  earnings.  Instead  of  giving  the  use  of  it  en- 
tirely, as  is  always  done,  I believe,  with  the  Pullman  cars  — 
the  Pullman  Co.  get  all  — we  get  either  20  or  25  per  cent., 
and  he  furnishes  the  car. 

Q.  Does  he  furnish  the  drawing-room  cars  for  the  New 
York  Central? 

A.  That  company  do. 

Q.  And  on  the  same  terms  to  them  as  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  my  opinion  always  that  the 
company  should  own  their  own  drawing-room  and  sleeping 
cars,  and  until  a year  ago,  we  did  own  all  that  ever  ran  on 
our  road  ; that  is,  we  would  put  on  sleeping  and  drawing-room 
cars  between  this  and  Albany,  and  between  this  and  New 
York,  we  owning  °f  the  New  York  line ; the  line  fur- 
nished the  sleeping  and  drawing-room  cars.  A year  ago  this 
spring,  when  we  wanted  to  make  a change  and  run  sleeping 
cars  from  Rochester  here,  it  became  necessary  either  to 
change  at  Albany  (and  we  couldn’t  change  at  one  or  two 
o’  clock  at  night) , or  for  one  company  or  the  other  to  furnish 
the  cars ; and  as  the  New  York  Central  could  not  by  law  run 
their  own  cars,  we  made  a bargain  with  the  Wagner  Com- 
pany to  run  that  line,  and  as  the  drawing-room  cars  run  over 
the  same  line,  to  avoid  a change,  we  sold  out  our  drawing- 
room cars  to  that  company,  and  made  a contract  with  them  to 
run  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  interest  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  with 
Mr.  Wagner,  if  any? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Crane.  « — The  statement  was  made  in  a public  meet- 
ing, which  I attended  last  year,  in  New  York,  that  one  half  of 
the  receipts  of  the  Wagner  Company  went  directly  to  Com- 
k modore  Vanderbilt  and  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt.  I don’t  know 
whether  the  statement  was  correct  or  not ; but  it  was  a com- 
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mon  report  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  Mr.  Wagner  had 
made  himself  immensely  rich,  that  the  money  went  into  the 
pockets  of  private  individuals,  and  did  not  go  into  the  earn- 
ings of  the  roads.  There  is  no  such  contract  here? 

A.  No,  sir;  we  receive  either  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  earnings. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contract  between  the  Steamboat  Company 
running  from  Hudson  to  New  York,  carrying  freight,  and  the 
Boston  & Albany  road  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  we  carry  the  freight  through.  There  is  no 
contract;  we  take  our  local  freight  and  they  theirs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  owns  those  boats  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; they  have  changed  owners  within  the  last  year 
or  two.  George  II.  Powers  did  own  one,  and  I don’t  know 
but  he  owns  one  now,  and. a man  by  the  name  of  Mellen 
owns  one  now. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  employees  of  the  Boston  & Albany 
road  interested  in  those  boats  ? 

A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Gray  the  superintendent  of  your  road, 
when  he  was  living? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  contracts  existing  between  the  boats 
running  between  Hartford  and  New  York,  and  New  Haven 
and  New  York,  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  road? 

A,  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  owners  of  those  boats  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  principal  ones? 

A . The  line  from  Hartford  to  New  York  is  owned  by  the 
Hartford  and  New  York  Company  or  New  York  Company, 
and  the  New  Haven  line  is  owned  by  the  New  Haven 
Steamboat  Company. 

. Do  you  know  who  the  principal  owners  are  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  who  they  are  ? 

A.  I own  some  of  the  stock;  Charles  H.  Northern!  owns 
some,  and  Captain  Peck  owns  some. 

Q.  You  have  been  an  owner  in  those  boats  for  many  years, 
I take  it  ? 

A.  I have  been  an  owner  there  for  twenty-five  years  or 
more. 

Q . What  do  you  consider  a fair  price  to  allow  for  repairs 
of  locomotives  per  mile  run  on  the  Boston  & Albany  Rail- 
road ? Have  you  ever  made  any  estimates  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  allowance  to  be  made? 

A.  Well,  it  varies  very  much;  some  years  it  will  be  a 
good  deal  more  than  others. 

Q.  Take  the  average  ; what  should  you  say  was  a fair  al- 
lowance for  repairs  of  locomotives  per  mile  run? 

A.  It  is  so  long  since  I have  looked  into  that  question, 
that  I cannot  state  with  certainty,  but  it  varies  all  the  way 
from  eight  or  ten  cents  to  twenty  cents.  It  is  a matter  easily 
determined ; all  the  reports  show  it.  The  last  winter  was 
very  much  more  favorable  to  the  rolling  stock  of  roads  than 
the  year  before.  It  has  cost  a good  deal  less  to  keep  it  in 
repair.  It  depends  a good  deal  upon  the  condition  in  which 
your  rolling  stock  is  when  you  commenced  the  year. 

Q.  Your  locomotives  are  kept  in  good  repair  all  the  time, 
I suppose? 

A . Yes,  sir.  I can  easily  ascertain  exactly,  by  making 
some  figures,  but  I can’t  tell  you  now. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  repairs  cannot  be  made 
as  cheaply  on  the  Boston  & Albany  road  as  on  other  roads  ? 

A . I think  there  is. 

Q.  Wrhat  are  the  elements  that  should  change  it? 

A.  The  high  grades,  the  large  amount  of  freights  and 
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much  heavier  engines.  Our  engines  are  very  much  heavier 
than  on  the  New  England  roads.  There  is  not  a road  in  New 
England  that  could  do  the  business  which  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Kail  road  did  in  1873. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  ? that  they  have  not  locomotives 
enough  ? 

A.  I mean  the  locomotives  have  not  power  enough  ; it 
costs  more  to  keep  in  repair  a locomotive  that  will  draw 
twenty  cars  over  the  Boston  & Albany  Kailroad  than  it  does 
to  repair  one  that  would  draw  but  ten  cars. 

Q.  If  all  the  circumstances  are  the  same? 

A.  One  road  may  make  no  allowance  for  depreciation  one 
year. 

Q.  Making  the  same  allowance,  keeping  everything  good, 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  Fitchburg  cannot  be  operated  as 
cheaply  for  one  hundred  miles  as  yours? 

A.  I think  their  road  is  operated  cheaper  than  ours. 
We  destroy  a great  many  wheels  in  going  over  our  high 
grades. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad 
worth,  provided  the  State  would  relinquish  its  right  to  take 
possession  of  the  road  ? 

A.  It  is  worth  what  it  is  selling  for,  I suppose. 

Q.  Is  not  its  market  price  very  much  kept  down  by  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  this  restriction? 

A.  No  sir,  I don’t  think  it  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  road  worth,  in  your  judgment,  for  the 
aggregate  of  its  property,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  to 
come  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I ought  to  come  here  to  bull  or 
bear  the  stock.  You  understand  that  matter  as  well  as  I do. 

I have  my  own  individual  opinions  about  it  if  the  committee 
want  them. 

Q.  I would  like  to  have  your  judgment  upon  it ; that  is 
all,  sir. 
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A.  Well,  it  is  a mere  matter  of  judgment.  It  is  a road 
with  a constant  progressive  growth,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  And  will  continue  to  be? 

A.  I don’t  know  what  effect  the  tunnel  will  have  upon  it. 
We  are  not  doing  as  much  work  as  we  were  a year  ago.  I 
can  answer  that  question  by  showing  what  we  have  done  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  in  comparison  with  what  we  did 
the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  value  of  that 
property,  which  you  would  be  willing  to  express  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

A.  I believe  it  is  worth  what  it  is  selling  for? 

Q.  It  is  not  selling  above  its  value  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  it  is.  It  has  been  depressed  on  account 
of  the  near  opening  of  the  tunnel  route  below  what  it  would 
have  stood  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  circumstance. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a safe  investment  at  present  prices  in 
the  market? 

A.  I hold  it  as  an  investment  myself. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  stockholders,  5,300  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  attend  your  annual  meetings  as  a general 
thing? 

A.  The  room  is  about  the  size  of  this. 

Q.  What  amount  of  stock  do  you  hold  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  road,  you  and  your  family? 

A.  Nearly  4,000  shares. 

The  Chairman.  — I don’t  know  that  it  is  worth  while  for 
you  to  go  into  these  matters  of  a personal  nature. 

Mr.  Crane.  — They  are  on  record  at  the  State  House,  and 
to  save  me  the  trouble  of  going  there,  I thought  I would  get 
the  fact  from  Mr.  Chapin. 

A.  I cannot  answer  as  to  my  family. 

The  Chairman.  — Where  it  is  a matter  of  record,  you 
ought  not  to  detain  the  committee  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Crane.  — Very  well,  I will  pass  it,  then. 
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Q . Have  the  taxes  assessed  upon  the  Boston  & Albany 
Railroad  by  the  State*  been  at  any  time  deducted  from  the 
dividends,  and,  if  so,  in  what  years? 

A.  They  have  always  been  charged  into  expenses  ; the 
records  show  that  exactly. 

Q.  In  your  report,  I see  you  adopt  fifteen  miles  to  the 
hour  for  your  freight  trains.  What  led  you  to  adopt  that 
particular  distance,  fifteen  miles,  rather  than  more  or  less? 

A.  Well,  we  should  make  it  less  if  we  could  consistently  ; 
it  is  about  as  slow  as  we  can  run  and  do  the  work.  The 
freight  engines,  of  course,  have  got  to  wait  for  passenger 
trains  to  pass  them.  With  so  many  passenger  trains  as  we 
have  on  our  road,  they  hinder  a good  deal.  That  is  when 
they  are  in  motion.  They  are  not  allowed  to  make  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  from  one  point  to  another. 

Q.  The  report  says,  fifteen  miles  including  stoppages. 

A.  Fifteen  miles  while  in  motion.  A man  with  a freight 
train  has  no  right  to  start  from  one  station  unless  he  can  run 
to  the  next  and  have  ten  minutes  to  spare  and  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  not  exceed  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

Q.  That  is,  exclusive  of  stops  then,  not  including  stops? 

A.  There  is  no  speed  including  stops.  That  is,  we  can- 
not give  a freight  train  from  here  to  Worcester  a specific 
time,  because,  if  they  get  out  of  time,  they  cannot  infringe 
upon  any  passenger  train’s  time.  They  must  not  be  upon  a 
track  where  the  passenger  train  can  possibly  be  at  the  time. 
They  must  run  and  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  must  not  run 
over  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  to  see  the  difference 
in  cost  in  transporting  freight  between  a speed  of  eight  miles 
an  hour  and  fifteen  miles  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  very  considerable,  but  I 
have  never  calculated  it.  I don’t  think  we  could  do  our  work 
at  eight  miles  an  hour. 

Q.  You  don’t  believe  you  could  ? 
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A.  No,  sir.  If  you  had  a freight  road  alone,  then  you 
could  adopt  any  speed  you  pleased. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  amount  of  freight  car- 
ried over  the  Reading  road  (a  double  track  road),  exclusive 
of  express  freight  and  passenger  trains  ? 

A.  I have  seen  their  reports. 

Q.  They  have  adopted  eight  miles  an  hour  for  their  heavy 
freights  one  way,  and  twelve  miles  an  hour  for  return  cars. 
In  addition  to  the  heavy  freights,  they  have  carried  the  last 
year  over  1,200,000  tons  of  promiscuous  freight;  and  those 
trains  are  running  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  never  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  loaded,  and  fourteen  empty  back,  and  they 
have  carried  nearly  ten  millions  of  tons.  Your  report  shows 
that  you  carried  2,800,000  or  thereabouts.  They  have  car- 
ried more  than  three  times  as  much  freight  as  you,  and  yet 
are  doing  a very  heavy  passenger  business  and  promiscuous 
freight  business,  and  doing  it  at  this  low  speed ; and  they 
say  they  could  not  get  the  business  over  the  road  were  it  not 
that  they  ran  slowly.  If  they  ran  fast,  they  could  not  do  it. 

A.  I presume  you  know,  Mr.  Crane,  if  the  committee  do 
not,  that  the  Reading  railroad  has  a trade  with  very  peculiar 
characteristics.  It  is  all  in  one  direction.  Their  maximum 
load  is  the  empty  cars  returning,  going  back  ; therefore,  they 
can  carry  any  load  that  they  please.  I was  not  aware  that 
they  made  so  slow  time  as  that.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  us 
to  start  six  hundred  freight  cars  a day  from  Springfield  to 
come  here ; and  with  the  passenger  trains  that  we  have  be- 
tween Springfield  and  this  city,  I don’t  know  where  we  should 
land  or  how  we  could  get  round  with  that  speed.  We  should 
not  have  half  locomotives  enough  to  get  round  in  the  time, 
I fear.  That  may  be  the  better  policy,  but  I do  not  see  it. 

Q.  That  depends  altogether  upon  the  skill  exercised  in 
managing  the  road.  What  I want  to  get  at,  is  this  : Have 

you  made  any  calculations  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  doing  that  work  between  a speed  of  fifteen  miles  an 
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hour  and  eight  miles  an  hour,  in  carrying  freights  from  west 
to  east,  and  empty  cars  back  ? 

A.  Theory  shows,  I suppose,  that  the  wear  upon  a track 
is  according  to  the  velocity ; but  I think  it  depends  about  as 
much  upon  what  condition  your  track  is  in.  .There  have 
been  times  when  the  great  difficulty  has  been  to  keep  the 
speed  down.  1 have  within  the  last  year  discharged  three 
men  because  they  run  too  fast.  We  keep  in  the  office  an 
account  of  the  running  time  of  all  trains,  and  have  telegraphs 
at  all  the  stations,  so  that  we  can  know  whether  they  live  up 
to  the  orders,  or  whether  they  exceed  them. 

Q.  How  many  more  cars  will  the  same  engine  take  out 
of  Albany  and  carry  to  Pittsfield,  at  eight  miles  an  hour, 
than  it  can  at  fifteen  ? 

A.  Well,  perhaps  two. 

Q.  Two  cars  more? 

A . Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  twenty  tons  ? 

A . Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  difference  between  eight  and 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  on  your  freight  trains  would  make  a 
saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  account  annually,  and  in  the  cost 
of  doing  your  work,  of  over  twelve  hundred  dollars  a day  ? 
Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  calculation  and  figured  it  up  ? 

A.  I have  never  been  able  to  find  the  figures  that  would 
show  that  saving. 

Q.  In  your  report  a year  ago,  I think  it  was,  you  stated 
that  the  road  was  not  worked  to  its  capacity,  and  expressed 
great  confidence  in  its  ability  to  do  all  the  business  that  was 
brought  to  it.  Is  there  any  trouble  in  bringing  all  the 
freight  that  is  offered,  — that  is,  with  a free  track? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  not  bring  freight  more  economically  over 
one  line  than  over  two  ? 

A.  With  the  work  we  are  doing  now,  I think  we  can. 
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Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  road  to  carry  freight,  in 
addition  to  your  passenger  business,  should  you  think? 

A . I hardly  know  what  the  limit  would  be.  I know  this 
much,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  labor  with  is 
the  irregularity  of  the  work.  For  instance,  the  New  York 
Central  road  runs  Sundays.  Monday  is  " stock  day,”  as  we 
call  it.  We  generally  bring  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  cars  of  stock  on  that  day,  and  we  almost  always  have 
to  work  our  men  and  our  engines  about  double  on  that  day,  and 
perhaps  Tuesday  also  ; and  the  latter  part  of  the  week  there  is 
not  work  enough.  Perhaps  the  men  will  not  have  more  than 
four  or  five  days’  work  in  the  week.  The  work  is  not  regu- 
lar. If  it  was  so  much  every  day,  as  it  is  on  the  Reading 
road,  — they  have  a certain  constant  supply  of  work,  so  much 
every  day,  we  could  work  considerably  cheaper  than  now, 
and  I think  the  work  of  this  road  will  always  be  more  or  less 
irregular.  If  we  were  to  run  Sundays,  we  should  lose  Mon- 
day, because  we  could  not  load  and  unload  Sundays.  If  we 
were  an  intermediate  road,  like  the  New  York  Central,  we 
could  run  Sundays  to  advantage,  but  it  would  be  no  advan- 
tage for  us  to  run  Sundays,  and  we  run  as  little  as  possible. 
We  run  some  because  we  have  to  keep  the  live  stock  mov- 
ing. If  it  comes  to  us  so  that  we  must  run  Sundays,  we 
run  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  cars  that  cross  the  Hudson 
return  empty  ? 

A.  Two  thirds  of  them,  and  I guess  more. 

Q.  What  would  it  cost  the  Boston  & Albany  road  to  carry 
the  freight,  and  what  are  the  items  of  cost,  if  from  one  to 
three  tons  were  placed  in  each  of  those  empty  cars,  return- 
ing to  Albany  ? 

A.  It  would  make  very  little  difference. 

Q.  It  would  cost  you  practically  nothing,  except  the  ex- 
pense of  loading  and  unloading,  would  it  ? 
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A . It  would  cost  a little  something. 

Q.  What  should  you  think  it  would  cost  beyond  that  ? 

A . There  is  too  much  work  done  on  that  principle  now, 
that  it  does  not  cost  anything  to  carry  freight. 

Q.  Well,  your  cars  are  now  returning  empty.  Massa- 
chusetts wants  cheap  flour  and  cheap  freight.  There  is  a 
certain  price  beyond  which  you  cannot  go  in  bringing  freight 
eastward,  and  if  you  cannot  get  something  to  go  back,  you 
have  got  to  advance  those  prices. 

A.  We  are  working  below  the  actual  cost. 

Q.  1 will  put  the  question  in  another  form : there  is  a 
class  of  freight  that  you  do  not  now  get,  and  which  you 
cannot  get  in  consequence  of  the  high  tariffs,  and  your  cars 
return  empty.  It  is  simply  a question  of  taking  the  freight 
or  not  taking  it. 

A.  I don’t  know  of  any  such  freight;  perhaps  there  is, 
but  I guess  there  is  not. 

Q.  In  adjusting  your  tariff  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  you 
charge  a certain  amount  ol  freight  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
divide  between  all  the  roads,  and  the  Boston  & Albany  road 
takes  its  part.  Can  you  not  take  freight  just  as  cheaply  in 
a full  train  from  Albany  to  Boston  as  it  can  be  brought  from 
Chicago  to  Boston  ? Does  it  cost  you  any  more  to  do  the 
work,  except  loadiug  at  Albany,  than  it  does  them  to  hitch 
on  the  train  ? 

A.  They  have  through  trains,  regularly  made  up.  I think 
you  can  haul  long  freights  for  less  than  short  ones. 

Q.  Certainly  ; but  here  is  freight  coming  from  Albany  to 
Boston.  Can  you  not  take  it  just  as  cheaply  as  from  Chicago 
to  Boston,  except  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading? 

A.  It  would  be  a great  expense  to  unload  all  the  freight 
that  comes  to  Albany.  That  comes  in  full  cars  and  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  other  lines.  It  saves  a great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble. 
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Q.  The  only  expense  would  be  that  of  handling  at  Albany, 
unloading  and  loading,  and  the  expense  of  whatever  grounds 
you  might  need  on  which  to  do  the  work  ? 

A.  It  would  cost  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars  to  fix 
up  the  grounds  to  do  the  shifting,  more  or  less ; I don’t 
know  how  many  millions  ; it  would  cost  a great  deal. 

Q.  In  the  act  incorporating  the  Boston  & Albany  Rail- 
road, passed  in  1867,  is  a section  [Section  17]  by  which  the 
State  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  take  that  property.  Do 
you  know  why  that  particular  section  was  put  into  the  act 
when  the  general  law  made  provision  by  which  the  State 
might  take  it?  What  object  did  you  have  in  putting  that 
section  in? 

A.  Well,  there  was  a special  provision  relating  to  the 
Western  Railroad,  that  did  not  apply  to  any  other  road  in  the 
State.  It  was  to  put  the  Boston  & Albany  road  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  roads  of  the  State. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  to  repeal  another  act,  by  which  the 
Western  road  was  discriminated  against  by  a seven  per  cent, 
provision  ? 

A . Yes,  sir ; to  make  it  like  all  the  other  roads  in  the 
East. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral road  and  the  Boston  & Albany,  by  which  you  are  pre- 
cluded from  fixing  low  rates  of  freight  from  Albany  ? 

A . No,  sir;  we  have  no  entangling  alliances  with  any- 
body. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  CLAFLIN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Crane.)  — Governor  Claflin,  were  you  a 
director  of  the  Boston  & Worcester  Railroad  at  the  time  of 
its  union  with  the  Western? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  years  had  you  been  a director  of  that 
road  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  exactly  ; three,  I think. 

Q.  Did  you  become  a director  in  the  Boston  & Albany 
Railroad  at  its  organization  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  a director  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  four  years,  perhaps  five. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  executive  committee  at  any  time 
while  you  were  a director  in  the  Boston  & Albany? 

A . No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  executive  committee  were  ? 

A.  I am  not  aware  that  there  was  any  executive  com- 
mittee while  I was  there ; the  records  will  tell  that,  I pre- 
sume. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  that  board  ? 

A.  Two  years  since. 

Q.  How  many  stockholders  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  Boston  & Albany  road  while  you  were 
there  ? 

A.  I should  say  from  50  to  75. 

Q . Was  the  business  carried  on  mainly  by  persons  who 
held  proxies? 

A I think  there  were  a good  many  proxies  there.  There 
was  a large  amount  of  stock  represented. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  value  of  the  Boston  & Al- 
bany road  as  property,  if  the  State  were  to  relinquish  its 
right  to  take  it  ? On  what  amount  can  it  pay  seven  per  cent, 
interest,  in  your  judgment  ? 

A.  Well,  I have  considered  it  for  several  years  worth  at 
least  $40,000,000,  paying  six  or  seven  per  cent.  It  might  be 
worth  more,  if  the  State  should  relinquish  its  right,  of  course. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  this  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
committee  to  incorporate  the  Boston  & Albany  Kailroad 
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Trust  Co.,  in  which  your  name  appears  as  one  of  the  corpo- 
rators, and  if  so,  do  you  deem  it  wise,  prudent,  and  advis- 
able for  the  State  to  assume  its  right  to  purchase  that  prop- 
erty and  put  it  into  a new  company? 

A.  I have  examined  the  bill  in  a general  way.  I believe 
it  is  substantially  the  same  bill  that  was  presented  some  years 
since,  which  I examined  at  the  time  pretty  critically.  I 
thought  that  bill  was  perfectly  safe  for  the  State. 

Q,  Do  you  deem  the  first  section  of  that  bill,  by  which 
thirty  men  are  made  a corporation  instead  of  5,300,  limiting 
the  number  of  members  at  the  annual  meeting  who  are  to  act 
in  behalf  of  the  corporation  to  30,  a good  feature  of  the  bill, 
and  the  system  proposed  better  than  the  one  now  in  use  ? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  well. 

Q.  Is  it  not  better  ? 

A.  I think  that  thirty  men  would  be  equal  in  power,  and 
therefore  I think  it  would  be  better.  Now,  one  man  has  a 
thousand  shares  of  stock  and  another  man  has  five,  ten,  or 
twenty. 

Q.  That  is,  the  road  is  governed  now  simply  under 
money  government,  instead  of  individual  government? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  this  provision  would  be  an  improvement? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  perfectly  safe  for  the  State  to  adopt  it? 

A.  I do,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  credit  of  the  State  + 
of  Massachusetts,  if  the  State  should  guarantee,  as  this  bill 
provides,  that  in  the  year  1900,  they  would  give  par  for  the 
stock,  would  it  or  not  affect  the  credit  of  the  State  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  any  such  sum  would  affect  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  materially  either  way.  The  State  of  Massa- 
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ckusetts  has  too  sound  credit  to  be  affected  by  twenty  mil- 
lions or  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  — ordinary  expenditure. 
That  is,  expenditure,  I mean,  where  they  receive  the  prop- 
erty for  it. 

Q.  By  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  corporation 
is  freed  from  taxation,  and  the  individual  stockholder  made 
liable  for  the  tax  upon  his  stock  ; it  does  not  become  a charge 
to  the  transportation.  Is  that  provision,  in  your  judgment, 
a wise  one  ? 

A.  I think  it  is  a wise  one  for  the  State. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system,  the  tax  becomes  a tax  upon 
transportation,  does  it  not  ? 

A . Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  should  be  relinquished,  in  your  opinion? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  question, GovernorClaflin,  that  the  thirty 
men  named  in  the  bill,  or  any  thirty  men  whom  this  legisla- 
ture or  any  other  legislature  would  be  likely  to  put  into  this 
corporation,  would  be  as  competent  to  elect  a president,  de- 
fine his  duties  and  fix  his  salary,  as  any  set  of  stockholders 
that  would  be  likely  to  be  incorporated  in  our  railroad  cor- 
porations ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  legislature  could  select  as 
good  men. 

Q.  Would  they  not  be  likely  to  select  better  men, — more 
efficient  agents  ? I mean  this  : by  the  terms  of  this  bill,  no 
corporator  can  be  selected  president,  they  being  in  the  selec- 
tion of  president,  confined  to  outside  men  ; do  you  think  they 
would  be  likely  to  make  a better  selection  than  they  would 
if  the  president  could  be  selected  from  their  own  number? 

A.  I do  not  see  that  that  would  make  any  difference.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  well  to  select  an  outside  man,  because 
they  would  be  likely  to  select  a man  who  had  devoted  his 
life  to  the  railroad  business. 
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Q.  You  think  he  would  tnot  be  selected  for  his  money 
qualifications,  but  for  his  executive  qualifications? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  has  the  time  arrived  when  the 
State  should  exercise  its  right  to  take  the  Boston  & Albany 
road  under  its  own  jurisdiction? 

A.  I think  it  would  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  State 
if  it  had  taken  the  road  some  years  since,  even  previous  to  the 
union. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  now? 

A.  I think  the  sooner  you  take  it  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  State. 

Q.  In  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  dividends  being 
limited  to  six  per  cent.,  have  you  made  any  calculation  to  see 
what  the  saving  would  be  in  case  the  State  should  take  this 
road,  simply  in  the  interest  account  ? 

A.  I suppose  any  gentleman  could  tell  that  it  would  be 
very  large.  I have  never  made  any  calculation.  Any  mer- 
cantile gentleman,  or  any  other  gentleman  in  the  habit  of 
making  figures,  could  ascertain  it.  Of  course  the  business  is 
constantly  increasing  on  the  road.  I think  it  would  be  in- 
creased much  faster  if  the  passenger  fares  were  the  same  as 
on  the  New  York  Central  road,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  While  in  the  direction  of  that  road,  were  you  in  favor 
of  a reduction  of  those  fares  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Were  the  fares  ever  reduced  while  you  were  in  the 
direction,  after  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  Company  took 
the  property,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

A.  They  were  not  much  reduced ; they  were  equalized. 
The  fares  were  at  one  time,  on  some  portions  of  the  line, 
four  cents  a mile,  and  even  exceeding  that,  i think,  for  short 
distances  ; but  during  that  time,  they  were  reduced  to,  1 think, 
2.83;  that  is,  that  no  fare  should  exceed  that  unless  it  was 
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for  a short  distance,  — five  miles,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
All  the  fares,  I understand,  on  the  New  York  Central  are 
lower  than  that;  some  of  them  much  less  of  course. 

Q.  Were  the  fares  and  freights  reduced  at  the  time  you 
were  in  the  board,  as  you  thought  should  be  done? 

A . No,  sir.  I think  the  fares  should  be  reduced  lower. 
The  freights  are  governed  very  much  by  the  through  lines, 
of  course,  the  great  body  of  the  freight  being  through  freight. 
I think  the  local  freights  in  some  instances  might  be  reduced 
very  considerably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  —I  see  your  name  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  corporators  of  this  Trust  Co.,  did  you  authorize 
Mr.  Crane  to  use  it? 

A.  I did,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  R.  A.  BALLOU. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Crane.) — Will  you  state  to  the  committee 
your  views  in  relation  to  the  State  assuming  its  right  to  take 
this  property,  and  whether  this  bill  meets  your  approbation? 

A.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  Mr.  Crane  has  asked 
me  to  state  to  the  committee  my  views  in  regard  to  the  main 
point  for  which  this  hearing  is  held.  This  is  a matter  which 
I have  studied  a great  deal,  and  which  it  has  been  my  interest 
to  study ; for,  although  I have  not  had  extensive  experience 
in  the  matter  of  railroading,  I have  large  interests  in  business 
matters  and  property  which  railroad  business  and  railroad 
management  affect.  You  saw  a little  while  ago  a great  move- 
ment rising  up  in  the  West  in  regard  to  the  transportation 
of  freight  eastward  to  the  sea-shore.  That  movement  was 
inaugurated  because  the  great  body  of  the  grain -producers 
in  the  West  — 

The  Chairman.  — I would  like  to  have  you  state  your 
question  again,  Mr.  Crane. 
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Mr.  Crane. — I asked  Mr.  Ballou  to  state  to  the  committee 
what  his  views  were  in  relation  to  the  State  assuming  the 
right  which  they  possessed  to  take  the  Boston  & Albany 
Railroad,  and  the  incorporation  of  this  Trust  Co.  as  the 
means  of  doing  it,  and  his  reasons  for  that  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  — If  you  will  answer  the  question  instead 
of  making  a speech  upon  it,  and  leave  Mr.  Crane,  who  is 
one  of  the  ablest  debaters  and  speech-makers  in  the  State,  to 
argue  the  question,  you  will  save  the  time  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ballou.  — I will  not  take  more  than  two  minutes 
in  giving  my  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  — The  time  of  the  committee  is  limited. 

Mr.  Ballou.  — If  I state  my  views,  I shall  be  obliged  to 
state  them  somewhat  in  my  own  way.  I will  be  very  brief. 

The  Chairman. — If  you  will  answer  the  question,  that  is 
all  we  require. 

Mr.  Ballou. — Mr.  Crane  asked  me  what  my  views  were, 
and  I alluded  to  this  uprising  of  the  farmers  in  the  West  on 
account  of  its  bearing  upon  this  question.  I alluded  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  people  of  the  West  are  not 
so  much  interested  in  this  great  question  of  cheap  transpor- 
tation as  the  people  of  New  England,  for  certain  reasons, 
which  I now  wish  to  give,  as  bearing  upon  this  question. 

The  Chairman. — The  cheap  transportation  question  is 
not  the  specific  matter  which  we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  Ballou. — Well,  sir,  if  we  do  not  want  cheap  trans- 
portation, then  we  should  not  need  to  make  the  change 
proposed. 

The  Chairman. — Assume  that  your  proposition  is  admit- 
ted, what  is  your  answer  directly  to  the  question? 

Mr.  Ballou. — Well,  in  the  first  place,  I will  state,  in  so 
many  words,  that  I think  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  for 
the  State  to  take  the  Boston  & Albany  road  and  manage  it. 
Now,  the  reason  why  I think  so,  is  because  I think  that 
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cheaper  transportation  might  be  secured,  and  that  the  general 
business  of  the  State  would  be  facilitated  and  benefited  by 
such  action. 

The  Chairman.  — That  is  in  answer  to  the  question. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  bill  now  before  the  com- 
mittee, and,  if  so,  will  you  state  whether  that  bill,  in  your 
judgment,  would  affect  the  ends  you  have  in  view  ? 

A.  I have  read  the  bill  with  considerable  care,  and  I am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  affect  the  object  of  producing 
cheaper  transportation.  We  have  got  to  have  cheaper  trans- 
portation to  the  West  for  our  manufacturing  goods,  as  well 
as  for  the  corn  and  other  produce  coming  east,  or  else  the 
manufacturing  business  itself  will  by  and  by  go  to  the  West, 
or  to  the  Middle  States,  and  New  England  will  be  left  out  in 
the  cold.  That  is  why  I say  we  are  more  interested  than  the 
West  in  this  matter  of  cheap  transportation,  because  they 
can  do  their  own  manufacturing,  and  do  without  us,  but  we 
cannot  raise  our  own  grain,  and  do  without  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  question  at  all  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  legislature  passing  this  bill  incorporating  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Trust  Co  ? 

A.  I know  of  no  reason  why  the  legislature  should  not 
pass  the  bill.  I am  in  favor  of  it.  I think  it  would  be 
more  effectual  than  anything  else  brought  forward,  or  that 
we  have  under  consideration,  in  producing  the  great  object 
desired,  which  is  cheaper  transportation  to  facilitate  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Are  you  a corporator  with  Gov.  Claflin  and  others 
iu  the  Trust  Co  ? 

A.  I see  that  some  one  has  inserted  my  name  in  the  bill, 
as  one  of  the  corporators. 

Q.  Is  it  done  with  your  approbation  ? 

A . It  is  done  with  my  approbation,  but  in  no  sense  at 
my  request. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  WM.  ASPINWALL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Crane.) — Have  you  examined  the  bill  in 
which  your  name  is  inserted  as  one  of  the  corporators  of  the 
Boston  & Albany  Trust  Company  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I have  examined  it. 

Q . Do  you  approve  of  the  principles  of  that  bill? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I approve  of  them. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  State  to  assume  its  right 
to  take  the  Boston  & Albany  road,  and  commit  it  to  the  care 
and  custody  of  this  Trust  Company,  or  a similar  one,  with- 
out regard  to  the  names  ? 

A.  I should. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  the  use  of  your  name  as  one  of  the 
corporators  of  this  Trust  Company? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I was  requested  to  allow  my  name  to  be 
used  here,  and  I assented.  • 

Q.  And  you  approve  of  the  bill  ? 

A.  I approve  of  the  general  principles,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  so  far  as  I am  familiar  with  them.  I don’t  pre- 
tend to  have  examined  the  bill  as  I should  have  done,  if  I 
were  called  on  to  pass  upon  it  as  a legislator,  or  as  if  I had 
been  specially  employed  to  examine  it,  but  I have  examined 
it  with  the  same  care  that  I always  do  public  measures  in 
which  I have  no  individual  interest.  I have  none  whatever 
in  this  matter.  I don’t  own  a single  share  of  railroad  stock 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  I am  not  in  any  business 
that  would  be  affected  in  any  way  by  that  bill,  or  that  is 
affected  materially  by  the  present  road.  I reside  on  the  line 
of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  Company  in  Brookline,  on 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  road.  I am  satisfied  that  part  of 
the  business  might  be  much  better  done  than  it  is  done  at 
present,  that  is,  done  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  who 
use  the  road,  than  for  what  I apprehend  to  be  now  princi- 
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pally  the  benefit  of  the  investors  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company,  which  I do  not  apprehend  to  have  been  the  original 
object  of  incorporating  railroad  companies. 

Q.  Would  or  would  not,  in  your  judgment,  a corporation 
of  thirty  be  more  efficient  than  a corporation  of  five  thou- 
sand or  five  hundred  ? 

A.  I should  think  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  question  about  it  ? 

A.  I cannot  have  any  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fear  on  your  part,  after  examining  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  that  if  it  should  be  adopted  it  would 
become  a political  machine,  any  more  than  railroads  are  now  ? 

A.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  them  more  political 
machines  than  they  are  now.  I suppose  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  controls  the 
political  influence  all  along  its  line.  I have  some  personal 
knowfedge  of  that  fact.  I have  had  matters  in  which  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  or  rather  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad  Campany,  — I will  correct  that ; I have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  since  the 
union  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  and  Western  railroads; 
but  formerly  I had  some  matters  in  which  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  was  interested,  and  in  which  I could  see 
where  they  exercised  political  influence. 

Q.  One  of  the  sections  of  this  bill  provides  that  this  cor- 
poration shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  but  each  of  the 
stockholders  shall  pay  the  tax  upon  his  stock  as  upon  other 
like  property.  Is  that  a wise  provision  of  this  bill,  in  your 
judgment,  and  should  it  be  adopted  ? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  eminently  proper  that  every  man  who 
owns  property  should  pay  his  tax  wffiere  he  resides  on  his 
personal  property,  and  that  it  should  not  be  a charge  upon 
the  general  public,  or  the  public  using  the  road,  on  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  or  passengers. 
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Q.  Who  pays  the  taxes  of  the  present  stockholders  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  — do  you  know  ? 

A.  lam  not  familiar  with  that  matter,  but  I understand 
that  they  are  paid  by  the  company  itself.  I heard  Mr.  Cha- 
pin’s statement.  I thought  that  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
taxes  were  paid  by  the  corporation  and  charged  to  expense 
account. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  that  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  ? 

A.  I think  so,  very  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  ) — You  made  the  statement  that  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  exercises  political  influence 
upon  the  line  of  the  road.  Will  you  state  how  that  is,  be- 
cause that  is  a pretty  serious  matter  ? 

A.  I will  state  precisely  the  instance  in  which  I happened 
to  have  experience  in  this  matter.  I was  an  applicant  on 
behalf  of  citizens  of  Brookline  on  several  occasions  for  a 
horse  railroad  charter  from  Brookline  to  Boston. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  days  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I corrected  my  statement  in  relation  to  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  I know  nothing  about  them. 

Q.  Your  statement  was  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road exercised  political  control  along  the  whole  length  of  its 
line. 

A.  I corrected  that  statement. 

Q.  Then  you  know  nothing  about  the  Boston  and 
Albany  ? 

A.  Nothing  about  the  Boston  and  Albany. 

Mr.  Phillips.  — That  is  all  I wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Aspinwall. — I spoke  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
road,  and  so  corrected  my  statement  before  I concluded  it  in 
fact.  I know  about  that  very  specifically. 

Mr.  Chapin.— I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Aspinwall  whether 
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he  thinks  the  law  is  not  now  better  for  the  Commonwealth 
than  it  would  be  simply  to  tax  individual  stockholders  ? 

A . I will  answer  you  as  I answered  Mr  Crane,  that  that 
is  not  a subject  with  which  I pretend  to  be  familiar,  al- 
though I have  my  impression  about  the  superiority  of  the 
plan  in  this  bill  over  the  present  method,  I won’t  say  that 
it  is  an  opinion  that  I should  stand  by  on  careful  examina- 
tion. I am  not  familiar  with  that  matter,  but  I think  that 
the  idea  that  each  man  should  pay  his  tax  on  his  property  in 
his  own  town  is  a sound  principle,  and  that  there  should  be 
shown  some  eminent  objection  to  it  to  make  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  a railroad, 

Mr.  Chapin.  — As  I understand  the  present  tax  law, 
every  town  in  the  Commonwealth  gets  the  tax  upon  the 
stock  owned  by  its  own  citizens,  but  under  Mr.  Crane’s  bill, 
if  any  stock  was  owned  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts 
would  not  get  any  tax  from  it.  I supposed  that  this  law, 
applicable  to  corporations,  was  made  expressly  to  secure  to 
the  towns  in  the  State  the  tax  upon  all  the  property  that  is 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Aspinwall.  — -If  that  can  be  done  so  as  not  to  make 
it  a charge  upon  the  road,  I should  think  it  would  be  well 
enough. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DANIEL  BRODHEAD. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Crane.) — Have  you  examined  this  Trust 
Bill  now  before  the  committee  ? 

A.  I have  read  it,  sir. 

Q.  Your  name  is  used  as  one  of  the  corporators.  Is  it 
used  with  your  approbation? 

A.  It  is  used  with  my  consent,  without  any  desire  on  my 
part. 
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Q.  You  have  had  large  experience  in  corporations  in  past 
years  ? 

A.  I have  had  some,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  a corporate  body  confined  to 
thirty  persons,  giving  each  one  a vote,  or  a corporation 
where  large  numbers  exist,  governed  simply  by  money  con- 
siderations, or  by  ownership,  the  safest  and  best  corporation 
for  a railroad  ? 

A.  Properly  selected,  I should  think  the  smaller  num- 
ber was  the  better. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  if  you  have  any,  would  you 
say  was  the  valuation  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  if 
the  State  were  to  relinquish  its  right  to  take  the  road? 

A.  My  own  judgment  is,  that  it  would  be  worth  at  least 
$40,000,000,  and  it  would  probably  increase  in  value  as  time 
goes  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  State 
should  exercise  its  right,  and  would  you,  as  one  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  State,  recommend  to  the  Legislature  to  take 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  under  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  their  charter,  and  put  it  under  the  government  of 
a Trust  Company? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State. 

Q.  Would  it  not  help  the  State  credit? 

A.  I don’t  know  how  far  it  might  help  it,  but  it  certainly 
would  not  injure  it. 

Q.  If  this  bill  should  become  a law,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  money  wanted  un- 
der its  provisions  at  par  ? 

A . Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  You  think  the  stock  would  be  readily  taken  up  ? 

A . Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  make  a desirable  loan  for  investors  of  trust 
funds,  etc.  ? 
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A.  I don’t  know  any  reason  why  it  would  not  be  equal 
to  any  loan  in  the  country. 

Q.  Better,  wouldn’t  it? 

A.  I know  of  nothing  better. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  money  ? 

Ji.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  apprehend  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty, 
or  any  trouble  growing  out  of  the  management  of  this 
property  through  these  trustees  running  into  politics? 

A.  I should  think  not.  I see  no  reason  why  there 
should  be. 

Is  there  not  less  liability  in  this  form  than  there  is  in 
the  present  form  ? 

A.  Well,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  in  all  money  matters, 
men  generally  look  to  their  interests  rather  than  to  their 
politics.  I think  that  those  who  would  have  the  charge  here 
as  a matter  of  course  would  select  men  who  were  capable  of 
managing  their  affairs,  irrespective  of  their  politics. 

Q.  As  a citizen  of  this  State,  would  you  or  not  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature  to  pass  the  Act  putting  the  govern- 
ment of  this  property  in  a corporation  similar  to  this, 
irrespective  of  the  names  that  are  put  in  here  as  corporators, 
taking  the  chances  that  those  places  would  be  filled  hereafter, 
or  at  present,  with  capable  citizens  of  this  State  by  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Crane.  If  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  John  Gardner,  and  Mr. 
Silas  Pierce  were  here,  their  testimony  would  simply  go  to 
confirm  the  statements  of  Mr.  Brodhead,  Gov.  Claflin,  and 
Mr.  Aspiuwall.  I should  put  to  them  the  same  questions,  and 
their  answers  would  be  just  what  the  answers  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  been.  They  have  all  acknowledged  the  service 
of  this  summons  to  be  here  this  morning  at  half-past  nine 
o’clock,  but  they  are  not  here.  I stated  to  the  committee 
that  Mr.  George  Batty  Blake,  whom  I desire  to  have  here  as 
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a witness,  declined  to  come  unless  brought  here  by  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms.  I would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
put  him  on  the  stand,  as  he  has  had  more  to  do  with  the 
negotiation  of  bonds  and  with  the  finances  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  than  almost  any  other  man  in  the  State.  I 
wish  to  show  by  Mr.  Blake  what  effect  this  bill  would  have 
upon  the  financial  status  of  the  State,  and  the  value  of  this 
property,  and  the  feasibility  of  raising,  in  London,  the  whole 
amount  of  its  capital  stock  in  gold,  and  bringing  it  here  at 
par,  and  his  entire  approbation  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  — Have  you  conversed  with  him  on  those 
points  ? 

Mr.  Crane.  — Yes,  sir.  Those  are  the  points  in  regard 
to  which  I desire  to  have  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  — Do  you  know  what  his  views  upon 
those  points  are  ? 

Mr.  Crane.  — He  was  one  of  the  five  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  1868  to  investigate  the  subject  of  cheap  travel 
and  transportation,  but  did  not  accept  the  appointment.  He 
approved  of  the  report  at  the  time  it  was  made,  although  he 
did  not  sign  it.  He  gives  his  unqualified  approbation  to  this 
bill,  and  I wish  to  have  him  here  to  state  before  the  com- 
mittee his  reasons  for  it.  He  has  had  more  experience  than 
almost  any  other  man  in  the  State,  and  I desire  to  furnish 
the  necessary  funds  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  tender  him 
his  fees,  and  bring  him  before  the  committee  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  him,  which  would  not  probably  take  thirty 
minutes  of  time.  I will  bring  Mr.  Pierce  and  the  other 
witnesses  named  here  if  the  committee  desire  to  hear  them ; 
but  I think  their  testimony  would  simply  be  confirmatory  of 
the  other  witnesses.  I have  their  letters  and  everything  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  their  names  here.  Mr.  Blake  is  the 
only  witness  whom  I desire  to  put  on  hereafter,  and  then  I 
wish  to  sum  up  this  case  and  present  it  to  the  committee. 
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The  Chairman.  — Instead  of  pursuing  the  course  you 
indicate,  if  you  will  put  in  a statement  of  what  you  have 
understood  from  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Blake  to  be  his 
position,  it  will  save  time  and  trouble  all  around. 

Mr.  Crane.  — That  I can  do  distinctly,  and  have  the 
reporter  take  down  my  remarks,  and  publish  them,  and  if 
anything  I say  is  called  in  question,  I will  take  it  back.  I 
will  state  my  understanding  of  it,  and  that  is  this : — 

Mr.  Blake  was  formerly  a director  in  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  road.  He  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  road,  and  was  one  of  the  five  commis- 
sioners named  in  the  bill  appointing  a commission  ou  cheap 
travel  and  transportation  in  1868.  He  declined  to  accept 
the  position,  but  he  said,  "You  may  call  upon  me,  and 
advise  with  me.  I will  not  withdraw  my  name  ” ; and  when 
the  report  was  made,  he  declined  to  sign  it.  I have  a letter 
from  Mr.  Blake,  written  at  the  time  the  report  was  made  in 
1870,  covering  two  sheets  of  foolscap  paper,  in  which  he 
gives  his  hearty  and  entire  endorsement  to  the  bills  embraced 
in  that  report  by  which  these  railroads  were  to  be  made  into 
Trust  Companies.  Since  1870  I have  had  repeated  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Blake  on  this  subject.  He  says,  "I  have  no 
question  that  a government  such  as  is  contained  in  the  bills 
presented  by  the  commission,  composed  of  thirty  corpora- 
tors, will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  road  more  efficiently 
than  the  present  corporation  system  is  capable  of  doing,  will 
produce  more  efficient  agents,  will  curtail  expense  very 
largely,  and  that  they  can  get  all  the  money  they  need  at  six 
per  cent,  interest  as  provided  in  this  bill ; I deem  it  one  of 
the  most  desirable  loans  that  I ever  negotiated,  and  I believe 
that  I could  negotiate  the  entire  amount  of  capital,  and  bring 
it  here  in  gold  from  London  in  a very  few  days,  at  par.  If 
this  bill  should  be  granted,  the  saving  in  the  interest  account 
alone,”  he  says,  " will  amount  to  over  $600,000  a year. 
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The  fact  that  the  small  amount  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent, 
is  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  semi-aunually,  will 
strengthen  the  State’s  credit,  and  if  she  has  occasion  to  bor- 
row money  on  her  own  bonds  for  any  purpose,  instead  of 
weakening,  it  would  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  State  just 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  this  sinking  fund  paid  into 
the  Treasury  every  six  months  during  this  period  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  I give  it  my  entire  and  hearty  endorsement.  I 
am  not  willing  to  have  my  name  used  as  one  of  the  corpora- 
tors in  either  of  these  bills.  My  business  is  banking.  I 
have  no  time  to  devote  to  it.  My  health  is  feeble,  otherwise 
I would  embark  in  it  with  perfect  freedom.  I am  perfectly 
willing  to  make  that  statement  to  the  committee,  but  only 
when  carried  there  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  in  obedience  to 
law.  I have,”  he  says,  " to  walk  a crack.  My  health  is 
feeble ; I could  not  stand  the  pent-up  atmosphere  of  the 
committee  room.  I am  daily  obliged  to  walk  a crack  in 
order  to  keep  about  my  business.” 

That  is  Mr.  Blake’s  statement. 

Mr.  Silas  Pierce,  whom  you  all  know,  a man  of  large 
wealth  living  here  in  Somerset  Street,  a man  whom  I did 
not  know  personally  until,  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  hearings 
at  the  State  House  in  1870,  when  passing  down  Beacon 
Street,  he  overtook  me,  and  said,  "Mr.  Crane,  I have  care- 
fully examined  the  trust  bill  now  before  the  Legislature 
(which  was  then  the  Boston  & Portland  Trust  Co.,  and  the 
Boston  & Albany  Trust  Co.),  and  it  is  the  most  efficient 
machine  for  the  running  of  a railroad  that  I have  ever  seen 
put  to  paper.  It  is  the  only  government  of  a railroad  where 
I would  advise  the  State  to  own  all  the  stock.  It  is  a public 
corporation,  in  fact,  and  agrees  with  my  democratic  ideas  ; it 
is  the  only  one  that  ever  has.  I gLve  it  my  cordial  endorse- 
ment, and  whenever  I can  help  you  I will  do  it  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Tell  me  what  I can  do.”  I have  his 


letter,  authorizing  me  to  use  his  name  as  one  of  the  corpo- 
rators under  this  bill.  If  he  were  present  he  would  confirm 
what  I have  said. 

Mr.  George  L.  Ward  is  treasurer  of  some  of  our  largest 
manufacturing  companies,  and  connected  with  the  firm  of 
George  C.  Richardson  & Co.  He  was  one  of  the  petitioners 
in  1870  for  the  incorporation  of  these  Trust  Companies.  He 
says,  "I  deem  this  form  of  government  as  perfectly  safe, 
more  reliable,  and  the  only  government  that  will  bring  our 
railroads  under  as  efficient  management  as  we  have  in  our 
factories.  Until  you  have  reduced  these  corporate  bodies 
down  to  a small,  compact  number,  where  each  man  shall 
have  one  vote,  not  because  he  has  got  money  but  because 
he  has  got  brains,  you  can  never  have  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration. Our  railroads  are  running  wild  in  extravagance.” 
He  is  a director,  I believe,  in  the  Eastern  Railroad,  and  in 
the  Maine  Central,  and  a man  of  large  intelligence  and  ex- 
perience. He  says,  " I give  this  bill  my  hearty,  entire,  and 
cordial  approbation.  It  will  help  the  finances  of  the  State, 
help  the  State  credit,  and  the  State  will  run  no  risk  in  adopt- 
ing the  plan,  for  they  do  not  agree  to  pay  either  interest  or 
principal  until  1900.  If  I can  go  before  the  committee,  I will 
tell  them  what  I tell  you.  I will  be  there  on  Wednesday 
morning  in  obedience  to  this  summons  if  possible,  but  I am 
liable  to  be  called  to  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  a previous 
appointment  made  there  with  Mr.  Morrill,  president  of  the 
Maine  Central  road.  That  will  be  my  only  excuse  for  not 
being  present  at  the  meeting  on  W ednesday  morning.”  That 
is  all  Mr.  Ward  will  state. 

Mr.  John  Gardner,  whose  name  you  will  find  as  one  of 
the  petitioners,  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Salisbury  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  and  was  a director  in  the  Western  Railroad 
at  the  time  Mr.  Gilmore  was  president.  He  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  road.  He  says, 
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" I approve  entirely  of  this  method.  I approve  of  the  State’s 
exercising  its  right,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived,  in  my 
judgment,  when  it  should  be  exercised.  I give  it  my  entire 
and  hearty  endorsement,  and  I will  so  state  to  the  commit- 
tee if  present.  I am  liable  to  be  called  away  by  a previous 
summons  into  a neighboring  State,  which  I have  accepted  as 
a witness.  That  will  be  my  only  excuse  for  not  being  at  the 
State  House  on  Wednesday;  but  I will  endeavor  to  be 
there.” 

Mr.  William  B.  Spooner,  who  is  now  in  Florida,  before 
he  left  for  the  South,  authorized  me  to  use  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  Gov.  Claflin’s,  as  one  of  the  corporators  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Trust  Company.  He  was  before  the 
committee  at  the  State  House  last  winter,  and  stated  his 
views  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Trust  bill  (the  Atlantic 
and  Ontario  Trust  Company  bill)  which  was  up  at  that  time. 
He  says,  "The  time  has  arrived  for  the  State  to  take  hold 
and  run  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  Your  bill  will  meet 
with  the  cordial  endorsement  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  shoe  and  leather  dealers  in  High  Street. 
There  is  great  dissatisfaction  among  merchants  with,  and 
constant  complaints  of,  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
It  seems  as  if  they  were  running  their  road  to  make  ten  per 
cent,  dividends,  and  if  they  can  do  that  they  are  content.” 
He  reiterated  the  complaints  made  by  merchants  during  the 
winter,  and  he  says,  "You  may  use  my  name  as  one  of  the 
corporators,  but  I shall  be  obliged  on  account  of  my  health 
to  be  in  Florida  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  and 
shall  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  hearing.  ” He  has 
stated  that  to  Mr.  Claflin  and  myself,  and  his  name  is  used 
by  authority.  That  is  what  he  would  say  were  he  here. 
He  says,  "More  than  that,  the  Savings  Banks  would  deem 
this  one  of  the  most  beneficial  loans  they  could  take.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  all  the  money  that  may  be 
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necessary  at  par,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  at  six  per 
cent.” 

Mr.  A.  P.  Blake,  who  agreed  to  be  here  this  morning,  is 
the  man  who  built  Hyde  Park.  He  came  from  New  Hamp- 
shire a poor  boy,  in  1853,  when  I first  saw  him.  He  has 
laid  the  foundations  for  Hyde  Park  in  scrub  oaks.  He 
came  here  and  slept  in  an  office.  A live,  active,  clear-headed 
man.  He  says,  "Could  I have  the  ear  of  the  committee, 
1 would  urge  upon  them,  above  all  things,  that  what  they 
should  do  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  would  be  to  put 
the  Boston  and  Albany  road  into  the  hands  of  a Trust  Com- 
pany ; put  it  under  the  government  of  a public  body,  and 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  public  at  once.”  That  is 
what  he  would  state  if  here. 

These  are  all  the  witnesses  that  I care  to  call. 

I have  some  statements  which  I wish  to  put  in  now  as 
matters  of  evidence  on  points  which  I have  been  over,  and 
you  will  see  the  pertinency  of  the  questions  which  I put  to 
Mr.  Chapin.  In  the  first  place,  I wish  to  put  into  this  case 
a resolution  passed  at  the  Republican  State  Convention,  in 
September,  1873,  at  Worcester,  as  representing  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  delegates  there  present.  It  calls  upon 
the  members  of  this  Legislature  and  upon  Congress  to  take 
immediate  action  upon  the  question  of  cheap  transportation. 

Besolved,  That  the  adoption  of  a policy  which  shall  so  reduce  freights 
on  railroads  that  the  raw  material,  food,  and  coal  of  the  West  and  South 
shall  be  exchanged  at  the  least  possible  cost  for  the  manufactures  of  New 
England,  interesting  to  the  whole  country,  is  vital  to  the  industries  of 
Massachusetts ; that  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  States  includes  jurisdiction  over  this  great 
subject,  and  that  we  call  upon  Congress  and  our  State  Legislatures  so  to 
exercise  all  their  powers  over  the  railroads  of  the  country  as,  without  in- 
justice to  them,  may  reduce  freights  and  fares  to  proper  rates,  and  secure 
the  advantages  of  these  great  highways  to  the  whole  people,  free  from  all 
preference  or  monopoly. 
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I wish  to  put  in  this  case  also  a statement  showing  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
for  the  last  seventeen  years,  from  1855  to  1872  inclusive  : — 


Commerce  and  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  for  1855  and  1872;  also  the  Same  as  a Total  of 
11  Principal  Nations . 


Commerce. 


1855. 

1872. 

Increase. 

Per  cent. 

Great  Britain 

1,342,000,000 

3,048,000,000 

1,706,000,000 

127t¥<t 

United  States  

536,700,000 

1,164,000,000 

607,300,000 

113oo* 

Tot£l  

4,241,700,000 

9,276,000,000 

5,034,300,000 

U8.5 

Population. 


1855. 

1872. 

Increase. 

Per  cent. 

Great  Britain 

27,620,000 

32,000,000 

4,380,000 

United  States  

27,000,000 

41,000,000 

14,000,000 

5iAI * * * * 6tr 

Total 

271,443,000 

311,620,000 

40,177,000 

14A 

I put  this  in  to  show  to  the  committee  simply  the  growth 

of  commerce,  and  the  growth  of  population,  and  that  we  are 
not  now  in  a stationary  state.  We  have  been  dealing  with 
the  past  of  these  railroads.  We  are  now  dealing  with  the 

present  and  the  future. 

I wish  also  to  put  in  before  the  committee  another  state- 

ment to  show  the  exports  of  petroleum  from  New  York, 

Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  in  the  year  1873. 
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Export  of  Petroleum,  1873. 


Barrels. 

Cases. 

No.  of  Vessels 
Engaged. 

New  York 

2,321,615 

2,066,814 

1,137 

Philadelphia 

1,914,338 

116,957 

539 

Baltimore 

73,252 

31 

Boston  exported  none. 

I have  the  names  of  all  the  vessels.  It  is  a correct 
account.  It  is  not  a guess  account,  and  it  is  not  an  uncertain 
account.  I have  the  names  of  each  one  of  those  1137  ves- 
sels, and  I have  the  name  of  every  man  who  exported  this 
oil,  how  much  they  exported,  where  it  came  from,  and  wfiere 
it  went  to,  and  all  the  details  of  it.  Boston,  I say,  exported 
none.  There  might  have  been  a few  barrels  sent  out,  but 
not  a vessel  loaded  with  it ; yet  this  petroleum  paid  to  the 
railroads  for  its  transportation  over  $13,003,000  of  money, 
and  went  on  its  way  to  Europe  ;*  but  the  Boston  & Albany 
Railroad  could  not  carry  it  over  the  mountain,  because  it 
costs  fifteen  cents  more  a barrel  to  transport  it  to  Boston 
than  it  does  to  New  York.  I wish  to  put  in  this  statement, 
and  I will  verify  it  if  the  committee  wish,  and  make  the 
account  perfectly  accurate,  with  the  names  of  all  the  parties 
and  the  vessels. 

I desire  also  to  put  in  a letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Beading  B.  R.,  as  verifying  the  statements  which  I propose 
to  make  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  speed  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation : — 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  19,  1874. 

Edward  Crane,  Esq., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir , — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  17th  inst.,  I remark  that  our 
oaded  coal  trains  are  run, at  a speed  of  eight  miles  per  hour;  the  empty 
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coal  trains  at  ten  miles  per  hour;  the  mdse,  trains  at  ten  to  fourteen  miles 
per  hour;  live  stock  at  same  rate. 

The  reports  will  be  ready  in  about  a week  or  ten  days,  when  I will  mail 
one  to  your  address. 

Resp’y  Yours, 

S.  BRANFORD. 

The  committee  will  remember  that  I asked  Mr.  Chapin  if 
he  had  ever  considered  this  question  of  speed,  and  I think 
it  would  be  worth  the  time  of  this  committee  to  sit  day  in 
and  day  out  until  they  have  settled  that  question  by  experts 
brought  before  them,  who  have  made  calculations,  and  who 
have  had  experience,  and  out  of  that  examination  (which  I 
admit  our  railroad  men  have  not  made)  will  come  this  result  : 
that  there  will  be  a saving  of  over  $1,200  a day  in  the  freight 
carried  over  the  Boston  & Albany  R.  R.  the  last  year  by 
reducing  the  speed  from  fifteen  miles  an  hour  to  eight. 

I now  wish  to  put  in  a table  which  has  been  made  very 
carefully  from  the  reports  of  several  of  our  principal  rail- 
roads for  the  year  1873,  of  the  service,  cost,  and  expense  of 
repairs  of  locomotives  for  that  year, 
li 


SERVICE,  COST,  AND  EXPENSE  OF  REPAIRS,  OF  LOCOMOTIVES,  IN  1873. 
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Average 
Repairs  of 
each 

Locomotive 
per  mile 
run. 

-is  -is  HS  Hs  »ls  Hs 

r-l  CO  b-  1©  CO  O «© 

1-H  o o o o o o 

©50  0 0 0 0 0 

4©= 

Average 
Repairs  of 
each  Loco- 
motive. 

$2,932 

1,365 

1,454 

1,211 

1,285 

1,914 

1,441 

Total 
Repairs  of 
Loco- 
motives. 

$677,283 

65.977 

58.162 

94.464 

88.658 

74.661 

84.993 

Average 

daily 

mileage  of 
each  Loco- 
motive. 

HS  »|S  -IS  HS  «£  “K 

1— < CO  00  t-  O CO 

00  to  CO  CO  CO  CD  b- 

1 

Average 
mileage  of 
each  Loco- 
motive. 

24,509 

19,916 

20,656 

20,323 

20,865 

19,464 

22,957 

Cost  of  New  Loco- 
motives charged  to 

Operating 

Expenses. 

$88,000 

34,170 

36,044 

Capital. 

$243,000 

62,227 

70,034 

92,270 

22,174 

Average 
cost  of 
each  Lo- 
comotive. 

$6,744 

2,568 

4,168 

10,647 

7,676 

3,846 

7,314 

Total  cost 
of 

Locomotives. 

$1,557,870 

105,300 

166,741 

830,485 

529,545 

150,000 

431,500 

•89Ai;joraooorx 

i©  CO  CO  »©  CO  — < 

CM  t— < 

Number 

ofLocomo- 

tives. 

1873. 

231 

41 

40 

78 

69 

39 

59 

1872. 

co  co  co  ao  i© 

O CO  CO  C—  CO  CO  ""4* 

A 

◄ 

© 

Boston  and  Albany  . . . 
Boston  and  Providence  . 
Boston  and  Lowell . . . 

Eastern 

Boston  and  Maine  . . . 

Fitchburg 

Old  Colon^  and  Newport 
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The  engines  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  are 
probably  worth  on  an  average  $10,000  a piece  right  straight 
through.  Their  estimated  average  value  is  $6,744,  showing 
that  they  have  not  only  kept  up  the  repairs,  but  they  have 
been  gradually  working  down  the  cost  of  their  engines,  until 
they  are  really  worth  more  money  than  they  stand  charged  on 
their  books  by  many  thousands  of  dollars  apiece.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  paid  out  in  their  machine  shops,  of  which 
Mr.  Eddy  and  Mr.  Underhill,  the  two  master  machinists, 
have  control,  for  labor  and  materials,  $677,283,  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  $88,000  charged  to  expense  account.  They 
paid  out  for  repairs  on  each  locomotive  on  their  road  last 
year,  on  an  average,  independent  of  the  $88,000,  twenty- 
nine  hundred  and  odd  dollars,  or  not  quite  twelve  cents  a 
mile  for  repairs.  This  amount  is  nearly  double  the  cost  of 
repairs  on  either  of  the  other  roads  included  in  the  table, 
and  it  leaves  a discrepancy  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  grades  will  not  account  for  it.  The  line  from  here  to 
Springfield  has  no  heavier  grades  than  the  grades  from  Bos- 
ton to  Greenfield  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  a distance  of  a 
hundred  miles.  The  heavy  grades  over  the  mountain  being 
confined  to  ten  miles  up,  and  ten  miles  down  on  this  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  seven  miles  up,  and  seven  miles  down,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  will  not  account  for  this  large 
amount  of  expense  for  repair  of  locomotives  ; neither  is  it  an 
answer  to  say  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  locomotives  in  use 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  is  greater  than  on  those 
used  on  other  roads.  I have  examined  carefully  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  weight,  power,  and  cost  of  the  locomotives  used  on 
the  different  lines  of  railroad  out  of  Boston,  and  I say  it  would 
do  no  harm  if  the  State  Directors  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  or  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  corporation 
would  look  into  the  departments  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Eddy  and  Mr.  Underhill,  and  find  out  what  is  going  on.  It 


would  not  hurt  anybody,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  could  have 
on  that  Executive  Committee  some  new  men.  In  the  place 
of  Mr.  Sargent  or  Mr.  Kimball,  put  in  Mr.  Carpenter  or  Mr. 
Chadwick,  or  somebody  else.  All  I can  say  is  that  there  is 
in  those  departments  great  room  for  improvement,  in  the  way 
of  savings,  when  it  costs  double  per  mile  run  for  repairs  of 
locomotives  on  that  road  what  it  does  on  others. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  any  man  to  tell  me  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a locomotive  which  goes  out  on  the  Fitchburg  Kail- 
road  and  runs  to  Greenfield,  over  those  grades,  with  three 
cars  behind  it,  running  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  is  any  less 
than  it  is  on  a locomotive  that  goes  out  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  depot  here  in  Boston,  with  three  cars  behind  it,  and 
runs  a hundred  miles  to  Spriugfield.  They  are  not  worked, 
either  of  them,  to  half  their  power.  I say  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  these  engines,  whether  you  carry  a full  load,  or  two 
thirds  of  a load,  or  half  a load,  with  the  number  of  miles  run, 
is  almost  imperceptible  on  those  machines,  and  there  is  in 
that  one  department  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  a 
looseness  which  requires  somebody  to  look  after  it. 

I do  not  say  whose  duty  it  is.  It  is  none  of  my  business. 
All  I say  is,  that  the  figures  warrant  that  statement.  I find 
that  the  cost  of  repairs  of  locomotives  on  the  other  roads, 
instead  of  twelve  cents  a mile,  varies  from  five  and  a half  to 
seven  cents  at  the  highest,  doing  the  same  work.  In  the 
aggregate  it  amounts  to  an  enormous  sum  of  money : 
$677,000  in  the  departments  of  Mr.  Eddy  and  Mr.  Under- 
hill, is  a very  large  amount  of  money.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that,  there  is  $88,000,  which  has  gone  into  the  expense 
account  for  new  locomotives  in  their  departments,  and  it  will 
do  no  hartn  for  somebody  to  scrutinize  pretty  carefully  where 
those  agents  buy  their  supplies,  and  wThether  they  have  any 
sons-in-law  in  New  York  acting  as  agents  for  railroad  supply 
houses.  All  I mean  to  say  is,  that,  as  I was  informed  last 
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week  by  a railroad  president  in  this  city,  there  is  no  species 
of  property  that  requires  such  ceaseless  vigilance  as  a rail- 
road in  order  to  keep  the  sponge  from  absorbing  all  that 
comes  within  reach  of  it.  I make  no  accusations  myself.  I 
simply  put  these  figures  before  the  committee,  and  make 
these  statements,  which  I shall  put  into  this  case  as  a reason 
why  scrutiny  in  this  department  will  be  a great  public  ben- 
efit. In  regard  to  the  car  department,  I will  say  that  I have 
gone  into  that  very  carefully,  and  I find  that  that  department 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  is  probably  as  carefully 
managed  as  upon  any  other  road.  There  is  not  difference 
enough  to  make  it  an  object  to  pry  into  their  car  estimates, 
which,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  I have  not  done.  Over 
$600,000  have  been  spent  at  their  shops  at  Allston,  and  other 
places,  and  those  agents  purchase  certain  things,  and  certain 
things  the  president  buys,  but  it  is  managed  probably  as  well 
as  most  of  the  shops ; but  you  may  go  into  all  our  railroad 
shops  and  take  the  details  of  car  building,  and  as  com- 
peting with  car  manufacturers,  there  is  not  a place  to- 
day where  the  public  can  put  their  knife  and  hew  out  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  as  in  those  departments  to 
which  I have  referred. 

I only  bring  these  things  up  to  show  a want  in  the  past 
management  of  this  railroad.  Over  $1,500,000,  independent 
of  ties,  rails,  spikes,  and  cleaves,  are  spent  for  labor  and 
material  on  this  road  annually,  and  no  one  man  is  put  at 
its  helm.  The  Reading  Railroad  is  to-day  paying  one  agent 
$10,000  a year  salary  to  do  just  that  thing,  so  that  not  a 
spike  is  driven  on  that  road  for  which  he  is  not  accountable. 
The  corporation  give  him  a salary  of  $10,000,  for  what? 
Because  the  president  says,  "We  find  it  utterly  and  entirely 
impossible  to  obtain  any  mechanics  or  any  men  on  moderate 
salaries  who  will  not  take  their  baskets  of  champagne  from 
men  who  want  to  sell  supplies  to  the  road,  who  will  not  take 
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commissions  from  men  who  want  to  pay  them.”  Therefore 
they  have  put  in  a man  with  a salary  of  $10,000  a year,  who 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  these  purchases  ; and  here  is  this 
well-managed  railroad,  as  it  is  claimed,  with  no  one  man 
responsible  for  it ! That  is  what  I mean  to  say. 

Mr.  Chapin.  That  was  not  my  statement,  sir. 

Mr.  Crane.  I mean  to  say  that  the  gentleman’s  testimony 
was  this,  that  he  made  purchases,  Mr.  Eddy  made  purchases, 
and  Mr.  Underhill  made  purchases  for  those  locomotive 
shops.  I do  not  go  into  the  other  departments,  because  I 
say  I did  not  find  things  loose  enough  there  to  warrant  it. 
The  car  matters  are  pretty  well  managed,  but  there  is  room 
for  improvement  there.  Allow  me  to  make  this  general 
statement,  — that  under  the  best  management,  it  is  a very 
difficult  thing  for  our  railroads  to  keep  the  expenses  of  these 
departments  within  proper  limits,  unless  ceaseless  vigilance 
is  employed,  and  a proper  system  is  adopted. 

Now,  you  will  find  that  there  is  just  about  money  enough 
left  in  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  to  pay  ten  per  cent. , 
with  a little  surplus  going  into  the  contingent  fund  ; and  just 
so  long  as  that  continues,  every  man  will  cry  out,  " Good 
management ! ” But  the  question  ought  to  be,  Where  does 
that  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  come  from  ? It 
comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  I have  contributed 
my  share  during  the  last  year,  and  others  have  done  the 
same.  I am  doing  it  every  day,  and  I feel  the  tax,  and 
when  it  is  made  unnecessarily  heavy  it  ought  to  be  remedied, 
and  for  that  reason  these  estimates  have  been  made. 

I will  put  in,  also,  the  track  repairs  on  several  of  the 
roads  running  out  of  this  city,  in  order  to  furnish  the  com- 
mittee with  the  means  of  making  a comparison. 
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ROADS. 

Milas  of  Track  Reck- 
oned as  Single. 

Total  Track  Repairs. 

Repairs  per  Mile.  j 

Repairs  of  Road  de- 
ducting Bridges  and 
New  Rails. 

Ditto  per  Mile. 

New  Rails. 

New  Rails  per  Mile,  j 

Boston  and  Albany  . . . 

584.3 

$1,931,399 

$3,305 

$1,328,554 

$2,273 

$401,847 

$688 

Boston  and  Providence  . 

128.5 

441,340 

3,434 

140,869 

1,094 

104,702 

815 

Boston  and  Lowell  . . . 

88.5 

287,602 

3,249 

150,944 

1,706 

53,597 

606 

Eastern 

181.19 

349,623 

1,377 

167,601 

925 

59,070 

326 

Boston  and  Maine .... 

224.5 

484,634 

2,158 

216,657 

965 

138,868 

619 

Fitchburg ........ 

183.3 

308,381 

1,682 

148,957 

813 

90,419 

493 

Old  Colony  and  Newport. 

320.4 

471,704 

1,472 

294,098 

918 

73,883 

231 

I repeat  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  these 
departments  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  the 
improvement  can  be  so  great  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered. 

I have  here  an  estimate  of*  the  earnings  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Trust  Company,  based  upon  the  earnings  of  the  pres- 
ent company  for  the  past  year. 

The  net  income,  exclusive  of  taxes  and  interest,  as  shown 

by  the  company’s  report,  was $2,236,872  89 

Allowing  the  receipts  of  the  Trust  Company  in  the  future 

to  be  no  greater,  we  have 2,236,872  89 

As  the  Trust  Company  will  be  exempt  from  State  and  local 
taxes  there  should  be  added  to  the  above  income  . . 386,185  42 

Making  a total  of $2,623,058  31 

It  will  cost  the  Trust  Company  to  pay  for  the  entire  stock 
of  the  road  $21,254,687,  and  to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest 
on  this  amount  annually,  as  provided  for  in  the  bill,  it  will 


require 1,275,275  22 

Leaving $1,347,783  09 

One  per  cent,  on  outstanding  capital  stock  to  be  paid  an- 
nually to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  as  a sinkiug  fund  . 212,545  87 

Leaving  a surplus  of $1,135,237  22 
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I wish  to  state  one  thing  more,  and  that  is,  that  the  names 
in  this  bill,  as  I stated  in  the  opening,  are  there,  in  most  cases, 
by  authority.  They  were  put  there  simply  as  the  names  of 
men  believed  to  be  competent  to  manage  such  a trust.  It  is 
perfectly  immaterial  who  the  thirty  men  are,  the  names  are 
put  there  to  make  the  bill  perfect.  I hope  the  committee,  if 
they  take  up  this  matter,  will  change  those  names  in  any 
manner  which  may  seem  to  them  right  and  best.  It  is  not  a 
personal  matter  with  me  ; it  is  a public  matter. 

[ Adjourned  to  7 o’clock , p.  m.] 


CLOSING  ARGUMENT  OF  EDWARD  CRANE. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  : 

The  subject  which  has  been  presented  to  your  committee 
by  the  petitioners  is  one  of  great  public  importance,  one 
deserving  your  careful  consideration,  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  you  may  come  are  to  affect  for  good  or  evil  the  people 
of  this  Commonwealth,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  matter  that  has  been  brought  before 
this  present  Legislature.  It  is  revolutionary  in  its  character. 
It  is  taking  us  out  of  the  rut  in  which  we  have  been  travel- 
ling, and  taking  a new  departure.  If  it  is  right,  do  not 
fear.  If  it  is  not  right,  then  you  should  not  adopt  it.  It 
becomes  you,  in  the  investigation  of  this  case,  and  in  de- 
termining it  in  your  own  minds,  to  deal  with  facts  as  they 
exist.  It  becomes  you,  as  jurors  in  this  case,  to  make  up 
your  minds  from  the  facts  presented,  from  whatever  source 
they  may  come,  without  partiality  and  without  prejudice. 
It  is  not  new  to  many  of  you,  for  this  is  the  fourth  year  that 
it  has  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State  in  one 
or  another  form. 

This  year  you  are  asked  to  take  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  for  the  benefit  in  perpetuity  of  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth ; and  the  evidence  that  has  been'  presented 
of  the  clear  right  of  the  State  to  take  it,  which  is  contained 
in  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  charter  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  Corporation,  is  so  clear  and  unequivocal 
that  I think  there  cannot  be  a gentleman  on  the  committee 
who  will  not  concede  the  absolute  right  of  the  State  to  take 
that  property  on  the  terms  and  conditions  embraced  in  that 
contract.  It  has  been  shown  to  you,  also,  that  that  contract 
12 
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in  all  its  parts  contained  in  that  charter,  was  made  known  to 
the  President  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  and  their  coun- 
sel. It  was  a matter  of  frequent  conversation,  and  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Chapin  himself,  that  seventeenth  section  was  put  in 
there  "to  equalize,”  I think  was  his  expression,  and  place 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  where  the  other  railroads 
were  placed  by  the  general  law.  But  in  addition  to  that, 
the  State  had  not  the  right  to  take  the  other  railroads  at 
seven  per  cent,  as  they  had  the  Western,  and  it  was  put  in 
there  clearly,  as  stated  in  my  opening  (and  I think  his  evi- 
dence, which  I watched  carefully,  will  confirm  that  state- 
ment) , because  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  that  clause  in  their 
charter  by  which  the  State  had  the  right  to  take  that  property 
at  seven  per  cent. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  the  State  had  that  right,  and  if 
they  had  exercised  it  then  they  could  have  taken  the  West- 
ern Railroad,  the  stock  of  which  was  worth  1.30  in  the 
market,  by  paying  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  provision,  the  stockholders  of  that  corpora- 
tion received  three  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty  odd 
thousand  dollars,  a fact  to  which  your  attention  was  called 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Cheap  Travel  and  Trans- 
portation ; and  not  only  that,  but  they  divided  2,000,000  of 
stock  at  par  among  their  stockholders  immediately  following 
that  union,  for  which  we  have  paid  from  that  time  down  to 
the  present — from  1867  to  1874  — ten  per  cent,  interest, 
which  is  an  unjust  tax,  for  the  benefit  of  that  corporation, 
which  has  been  the  pet  of  the  State,  their  property  made 
valuable  because  of  the  loans  which  they  had  at  low  rates  of 
interest.  Therefore,  I say  that  there  is  no  departure  from 
the  clear  terms  of  the  contract  in  the  State’s  exercising  that 
right. 

I also  stated  in  my  opening  that  the  stockholders  of  that 
corporation  published  the  Act  in  addition  to  what  the  State 
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had  done  in  that  direction,  and  made  it  public  property,  so 
that  no  man  could  plead  that  it  was  an  old  Act  which  had 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  public  at  large,  knew  nothing 
about  it.  I hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  for  the  year  1868,  which  was  distributed 
among  the  stockholders,  and  in  this  report  is  embraced, 
verbatim,  the  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature.  It  has  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  stockholders  by  distribu- 
tion among  them,  and  every  one  of  those  fifty-three  hundred 
stockholders  had  reason  to  know  that  they  held  that  prop- 
erty at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right.  That  being  the  case,  there  is  no  hardship  and  they 
cannot  complain. 

Now,  is  it  wise  for  the  State  to  exercise  that  right  ? On 
that  point,  I wish  first  to  call  to  your  attention  the  evidence 
presented  of  the  value  of  that  property  in  a financial  point 
of  view.  The  President  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
says,  it  is  worth  all  it  is  selling  for  in  the  market.  It  is 
selling  at  $1.40,  has  been  selling  as  high  as  $1.50.  It  is 
worth  that.  If  it  is  worth  what  it  is  selling  for  in  the  mar- 
ket, then  the  property  is  worth  from  $28,000,000  to  $29,- 
000,000.  Gov.  Claflin’s  statement  to  you  is  that  the  value 
of  the  property  ife  $40,000,000,  that  the  company  could  pay 
seven  per  cent,  on  $40,000,000,  take  one  year  with  another, 
in  the  future.  I think  his  judgment  is  good,  and  based  upon 
facts ; there  can  be  no  question  about  it.  The  judgment 
of  the  other  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  on  that 
point  confirms  his  statement.  It  is  worth,  they  say,  about 
$40,000,000.  Now,  is  it  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  purchase  that  property,  which  will  cost 
them,  say,  $21,500,000,  and  which  is  worth,  and  can  be 
made  to  pay,  seven  per  cent,  on  $40,000,000?  In  a pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  laying  aside  all  other  considerations,  it 
is  clearly  for  the  interest  of  the  people  to  utilize  that  prop- 


erty  for  their  own  benefit.  I think  there  cannot  be  a ques- 
tion in  the  mind  of  one  of  your  committee  upon  that  subject. 
That  being  the  case,  there  arises  another  question,  How  can 
you  do  it?  That  is,  under  what  government  can  you  place 
it  to  make  it  safe  and  reliable,  and  to  fulfil  the  mission  for 
which  that  road  was  built,  — the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,  — with  the  least  cost,  and  the  least  detriment  to 
public  interests. 

Now,  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  management  of 
•railroad  property.  Take  this  very  corporation,  the  Boston 
aud  Albany  Railroad.  You  will  find  that  in  their  report, 
they  give  the  number  of  their  stockholders  as  about  fifty- 
three  hundred,  representing  the  capital  stock  of  that  cor- 
poration. 

There  is  not  in  this  city  a room  large  enough  to  hold  the 
aggregate  mass  of  those  who  own  that  stock.  You  could 
not  even  get  them  into  a room  to  discuss  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  that  property.  The  result 
is  this, — that,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  they  are  powerless  ; 
as  powerless  as  the  Commonwealth  is  to-day  in  its  aggregate 
numbers  of  1,400,000  or  1,500,000  people.  It  is  just  as 
impossible  to  gather  together  that  corporation  as  it  is  to 
gather  the  whole  people  of  this  Commonwealth  in  grand 
convention  to  undertake  to  manage  the  legislative  business 
of  the  State.  The  Boston  & Albany  Railroad,  with  its  fifty- 
three  hundred  stockholders,  is  just  as  incapacitated  from 
right  judgment  and  right  action  in  the  affairs  of  that  corpo- 
ration, except  through  their  agents  or  their  servants,  as  the 
whole  aggregate  people  of  this  Commonwealth  are  to  do  the 
work  of  legislation.  If  the  corporation  in  its  aggregated 
capacity  cannot  do  it,  how  do  they  do  it?  Only  by  the 
relief  which  the  law  furnishes  in  permitting  them  to  dele- 
gate their  authority  to  a small,  compact  body  of  men.  Now, 
that  small,  compact  body  of  men  is  composed  of  some  fifty 
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or  sixty  persons,  as  Gov.  Claflin  stated  to  us,  out  of  five 
thousand.  What  should  you  say  of  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  a state,  county,  or  town,  where  the  voters  number 
five  thousand,  and  only  forty  or  fifty  come  to  the  polls  and 
did  all  the  work  ? How  long  would  our  liberties  be  safe  ? 
How  long  could  we  carry  on  our  public  institutions,  man- 
aged in  that  way  ? It  would  lead  to  utter  failure.  There  is 
just  as  good  reason  why  your  towns  and  your  Legislature, 
and  your  political  institutions,  should  be  managed  by  a few, 
as  there  is  why  a great  public  corporation  should  be  man- 
aged by  a few  who  come  with  representative  votes  in  their 
pockets.  The  whole  system  leads  to  mal-administration  and 
corruption ; but  just  so  long  as  the  dividends  are  large  and 
punctually  paid,  the  mass  of  those  stockholders  will  never 
attend  the  meetings.  That  is  proverbial,  and  it  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad. 

Now,  the  corporation  is  in  itself  a good  thing.  It  can  be 
brought  into  the  Courts,  it  can  sue,  it  can  be  sued,  it  can  be 
made  responsible  for  all  it  does  to  legislative  authority. 
It  has  lost  its  deliberative  character  as  a corporation.  The 
result  is,  that  all  parties  having  complaints  to  make  of  the 
road  have  no  redress  except  through  the  Courts.  Whoever 
heard  of  a man  going  into  a corporation  meeting  and  making 
any  complaints,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a listening 
ear,  or  being  able  to  get  their  attention  to  the  facts,  and  their 
action  upon  those  facts,  in  a manner  that  will  give  him  his 
just  rights?  No  one.  That  is  the  difficulty  with  all  our 
railroad  corporations,  growing  out  of  aggregated  members. 
They  are  not  deliberative  bodies.  Then  comes  the  question, 
Can  we  take  a new  departure,  by  which  we  may  have  all  the 
benefits  of  such  corporations  without  their  evils?  Yes,  and 
as  a method  to  that  end,  I present  to  you  this  bill,  which 
forms  a Trust  Company  of  thirty  corporators.  What  does  it 
mean?  It  means  that  thirty  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth, 


each  with  one  vote,  shall  be  constituted  a public  trust,  with 
certain  powers,  limited  in  the  Act ; definite,  plain,  and  simple 
to  be  understood. 

Now,  why  take  thirty  men?  why  not  take  five  instead  of 
thirty,  as  provided  in  these  tunnel  hills  ? For  this  reason  : 
that  if  you  take  five  corporators,  and  those  men  become  the 
Board  of  Directors,  then  they  are  the  corporation,  they  are 
the  directors,  they  are  the  agenas,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
judge  of  their  acts.  It  ceases  then  to  be  a body  governed 
except  by  its  own  majority  vote,  there  is  no  power  of  appeal ; 
and  it  becomes  a power  in  itself,  necessarily  tending  to  evil, 
as  connected  with  the  public  transportation  question.  If  you 
take  thirty  men,  and  keep  alive  the  corporate  body,  so  that 
out  of  that  thirty  you  can  select  five  men  who  will  become 
the  servants  of  the  thirty,  so  that,  if  there  are  any  complaints 
of  the  acts  of  those  five  men,  they  maybe  heard  by  the  thirty 
corporators,  sitting  around  their  table.  Is  it  safe?  Cer- 
tainly, provided  that  the  acts  of  those  thirty  men  shall  be 
made  known  to  the  public.  It  is  a wise  tribunal ; it  is  a 
corporation  meeting  where  the  parties  can  be  heard,  and  it 
will  take  nine-tenths  of  the  railroad  cases  off  the  dockets  of 
our  Courts,  and  they  will  be  settled  around  the  table  of  these 
thirty  corporators.  If  any  complaints  are  made  against  the 
Board,  or  their  superintendent  or  employees,  they  will  be 
heard  and  decided  by  these  corporators,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  their  decision  would  be  final.  That  is  what 
you  are  after.  You  want  so  to  construct  this  body  that  it 
shall  be  a deliberative  body,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a 
Grand  Jury  to  try  every  case  brought  before  it. 

These  thirty  men  are  no  more  than  a small,  compact,  de- 
- libera tive  assembly,  and  I think  the  committee  will  agree 
with  me  that  they  are  more  than  a match  to-day  for  any 
corporation  which  owns  and  runs  a railroad,  acting  in  its 
corporate  capacity.  I would  rather  trust  myself,  I would 
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rather  trust  my  property,  I would  rather  trust  the  railroad 
interests  of  the  State,  in  the  hands  of  these  small  corpora- 
tions than  I would  trust  them  where  they  are  to-day.  I 
think  these  public  trusts,  having  the  management  of  large 
amounts  of  property,  should  never  be  committed  to  private 
agencies ; they  should  always  remain  in  hands  amenable  to 
the  public,  deriving  their  authority  from  it,  and  held  respon- 
sible to  it.  It  is  the  only  safe  place  to  put  them,  and  is 
in  accordance  with  our  public  policy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  cannot  but  give  to  this  provision'of  the  bill,  which  fixes 
the  number  of  corporators  at  thirty,  your  cordial  and  hearty 
support,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  than  the  present 
system,  and  is  unobjectionable. 

The  thirty  corporators,  upon  their  organization,  are  to 
divide  their  number  into  six  divisions,  and  the  several  divis- 
ions are  to  hold  office  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six 
years  respectively,  to  be  determined  by  lot.  Consequently, 
in  a time  of  any  great  political  excitement  in  the  State,  during 
which  the  members  of  the  Legislature  should  be  called  upon 
to  fill  these  offices,  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  revolu- 
tionize the  character  of  the  corporation,  as  they  might  if  the 
trust  were  confided  to  five  persons  (one  of  them  being  the 
president),  by  changing  two  of  the  persons  holding  the 
office.  It  will  take  four  years  to  make  any  radical  change  in 
the  management  of  this  trust.  Is  it  not  perfectly  safe  to 
intrust  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  with  this  power, 
limited  in  this  way?  For  if  they  go  wrong  to-day,  they  will 
get  right  to-morrow.  There  is  safety  there,  when  every- 
where else  there  is  danger.  You  thus  create  a body  which 
is  not  so  large  as  to  be  cumbersome,  and  yet  large  enough  to 
guard  against  any  political  changes  which  may  take  place  in 
the  Commonwealth.  That  is  th  reason  why  the  corporation 
should  be  organized  in  this  way,  and  the  terms  of  office 
limited. 
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Let  me  say  here,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  these  corpora- 
tors, take  any  names  you  please ; if  anyone  is  objectionable, 
substitute  another.  These  names  were  put  here  simply  to 
perfect  the  bill ; there  is  not  one  gentleman  whose  name  had 
been  used  here  who  is  not  perfectly  willing  to  give  place  to 
anybody  whom  the  committee  or  the  Legislature  shall  see  fit 
to  substitute  in  his  place,  without  complaint. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  second  and  third  sections  of  this 
bill  you  will  find  the  duties  of  these  corporators  so  clearly 
defined  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  regard  to  them. 
Their  first  duty  is  to  come  together,  and  when  together,  to 
proceed  by  ballot  to  elect  a president.  Now,  I put  it  to  either 
of  you,  gentlemen,  if  it  is  not  perfectly  safe  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  thirty  men,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Legislature  at  any  time  to  fill  these  trusts,  the  power  to 
elect  the  executive  officers  of  a great  public  corporation?! 

Is  it  not  far  better  than  to  trust  to  men  of  mere  money  the 
power  to  choose  a Board  of  Directors,  who  are  to  elect,  from 
their  own  limited  number,  a president?  Their  first  duty 
being  defined  to  elect  a president,  they  go  on  and  prescribe 
his  duties  and  fix  his  salary.  They  have  the  whole  range 
of  the  country  from  which  to  choose  their  president.  So 
with  the  treasurer  and  the  clerk,  and  these  officers  become 
the  permanent  officers,  not  subject  to  annual  changes  such  as 
now  take  place  in  our  corporation  meetings.  This  I regard 
as  a very  important  improvement  upon  the  system  which 
now  exists,  and  which  will  be  likely  to  continue  to  exist,  in 
our  moneyed  corporations,  while  they  are  managed  in  the 
way  they  are  to-day.  Twenty  corporators,  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  number,  constitute  a quorum. 

Can  any  safer  or  better  plan  be  conceived  to  ensure  the 
good  management  of  this  property  than  by  committing  it  to 
the  hands  of  a body  of  men  of  that  kind^  tied  ,as  this  bill 
ties  them,  defining  their  duties,  requiring  the  treasurer  to 
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give  bonds,  and  all  the  acts  of  the  body  done  in  open  meet- 
ing, and  a record  of  its  action  to  be  published  annually? 
Under  the  present  corporation  system,  we  do  not  know 
how  any  director  or  stockholder  votes ; we  simply  get  the 
figures,  — the  financial  results;  we  do  not  get  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Board,  — who  voted  this  way,  who  voted  that 
way  ; why  this  was  done,  or  why  that  was  done.  Here  we 
get  it  all,  and  it  is  made  public  in  every  particular. 

" Sect.  4.  The  president,  treasurer,  and  clerk  shall  be 
duly  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices,  and  shall  hold  the  same  until  removed  by 
a vote  of  the  corporators.” 

The  Board  of  Directors  now  elect  a president  annually. 
In  this  case,  the  corporators  elect  a president,  treasurer, 
and  clerk,  and  they  hold  their  offices  until  removed.  I think 
that  provision  far  better  adapted  to  promote  the  good  admin- 
istration of  a public  property  than  the  fluctuations  and 
changes  to  which  you  are  liable  if  you  have  to  wait  a year 
before  you  can  get  rid  of  an  officer,  if  you  do  not  like  him. 

"The  president  and  the  clerk,  so  chosen,  shall  act  as  the 
president  and  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  corporators  the  president  shall  have  the  casting 
vote  in  case  of  a tie.” 

There  is  a power  — is  it  wise?  Is  there  any  question 
about  that  ? Is  there  a weak  point  about  it  ? The  president 
presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  corporation  and  at  the  Board 
meetings,  but  has  the  right  to  vote  only  in  case  of  a tie. 
He  is  the  executive  head  of  the  corporation,  and  responsible 
for  all  that  is  done  by  the  directors. 

" The  president  and  treasurer  shall  not  engage  in  any 
other  business  during  their  continuance  in  office  The  an- 
nual returns  required  by  law  shall  also  include  a full  tran- 
script of  the  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  corporation 
during  the  year.” 

13 
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This  should  be  required  to  be  done,  so  that  any  statement 
made  at  a meeting  of  the  corporation  shall  be  taken  down 
by  the  clerk  ; whatever  votes  are  passed,  whatever  decisions 
are  arrived  at,  shall  be  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  become  a 
matter  of  record,  and  be  published  in  full,  with  the  names 
of  every  one  of  the  corporators  present,  and  how  they  voted 
on  every  question  brought  before  them.  I think  the  people 
and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  want  to  know  whether 
a man  is  fit  to  be  a corporator ; and  in  order  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  that,  they  should  know  what  his  acts  are,  and  not 
be  obliged  to  judge  of  him  by  what  is  said  outside  or  in  the 
newspapers.  Therefore,  a record  should  be  kept  of  all  the 
doings  of  the  corporation,  and  published  in  full  every  year. 

It  is  a wise  and  good  provision  which  will  tend  to  purifi- 
cation, and  hold  men  responsible  for  what  they  do.  And, 
more  than  all  that,  it  is  time  that  the  presidents  of  these 
public  ways,  who  are  receiving  ten  thousand  dollars  a year 
salary,  should  be  required  to  perform  the  services  for  which 
they  are  paid,  and  not  be  allowed  to  put  them  upon  a vice- 
president,  or  captains,  or  corporals,  or  anybody  else,  while 
they  are  attending  to  their  own  private  business.  The  'pub- 
lic are  paying  him  that  salary.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
presidents  of  our  great  railway  corporations  are  attending  to 
their  private  business,  and  putting  in  other  men  to  perform 
their  duties,  drawing  their  pay,  and  we,  the  people,  have  to 
foot  the  bills.  The  men  who  take  such  positions  should 
take  them  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  discharge 
the  duties,  and  then  let  them  have  a compensation  sufficient 
to  support  them.  Until  you  do  this,  you  will  have  such  a 
state  of  things  as  is  too  often  seen  all  over  the  country. 
There  are  railroad  presidents  who  attend  to  their  duties  ; but 
on  all  the  great  lines,  where  the  business  is  immense,  we 
find  the  presidents  engaged  in  other  business,  and  when 
thus  engaged,  they  are  tempted  to  use  the  money  of  the 
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road  in  outside  operations.  I say  that  the  treasurer  of  one 
of  these  corporations,  when  he  takes  the  office,  has  no  right 
to  go  into  the  stock  market  and  sell  " short 91  or  buy  " long,*’ 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  if  he  does,  he  should  be  re- 
moved the  moment  it  conies  to  the  knowledge  of  any  man 
concerned  in  the  management  of  the  corporation.  The  man 
who  will  violate  his  oath  should  not  be  trusted.  Therefore 
this  is  a wise  and  good  provision,  and  should  be  carried  out 
in  the  administration'of  a railroad. 

" Sect.  5.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
corporators  from  among  their  own  number,  and  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  others  are  chosen  in  their 
stead.” 

The  president  being  a*  permanent  officer,  membership  of 
the  Board  should  be  simply  an  annual  office,  so  that  changes 
in  the  corporate  body  may  bring  about  corresponding 
changes,  if  desirable,  in  the  Board  of  advisers.  For  that 
reason,  the  directors  are  to  be  elected  annually. 

" The  Board  of  Directors,  together  with  the  president, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  executive  duties  of  the  company, 
and  shall  be  vested  with  all  powers  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  are  not  otherwise  ex- 
pressly conferred  upon  the  corporators.  Four  directors 
shall  constitute  a quorum,  but  all  votes,  except  for  adjourn- 
ment, at  any  meeting,  shall  be  unanimous  and  shall  receive 
the  assent  of  the  president  before  they  shall  have  effect.” 

Now,  bear  in  mind  this  one  thing  : By  this  system,  the 

president  is  made  a one-man  power,  having  larger  powers 
than  are  conferred  upon  any  railroad  president  to-day.  The 
one-man  power  is  an  essential  element  of  success  in  all  cor- 
porations, provided  you  get  the  right  man  at  the  helm.  If 
you  do  not,  then  you  should  remove  him,  and  put  the  right 
man  there  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  this  case  the  Board,  of  Directors  cannot  instruct  him, 
even  by  a unanimous  vote,  what  to  do.  A majority  of  the 
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directors  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  can  instruct  the 
president  to  remove  the  superintendent,  and  he  is  bound  to 
do  it.  They  may  instruct  him  to  remove  any  officer,  and  he 
is  bound  to  do  it.  But  here,  all  five  of  the  directors  may 
vote  to  remove  an  officer,  and  the  president  can  veto  it. 
Why  was  that  provision  put  in  ? For  this  reason  : that  the 
man  who  is  placed  at  the  helm  shall  be  made  responsible  for 
every  act  of  that  Board  of  Directors.  It  was  to  prevent  a 
majority  of  the  directors  getting  together,  as  is  too  often 
done  (I  have  seen  it  many  times  in  my  life) , and  instruct- 
ing the  president,  for  some  plan  or  purpose  of  their  own,  to 
execute  certain  orders,  which  he  was  bound  to  do.  In  this 
case  he  can  refuse  to  comply  with  the  vote  of  the  directors, 
unless  he  sees  good  cause  for  so  doing. 

The  Chairman.  — Has  he  the  power  to  veto  his  own  re- 
moval ? 

Mr.  Crane.  — He  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  own  election 
or  removal.  The  corporation  elect  him,  and  they  can  put 
him  in  or  out,  as  they  please.  It  is  on  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  that  the  president  has  a veto,  not  upon 
the  action  of  the  corporation.  Now,  here  are  five  directors, 
sitting  at  their  board,  the  president  presiding,  and  John  Jones 
gets  up  and  moves  that  a certain  mechanic  in  one  of  the  shops 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  shall  be  removed.  " What 
for?”  — "That  man,”  he  says,  "has  taken  commissions;  I 
know  it,  and  I want  him  removed.”  Or  he  says,  " He  has 
been  round  engaging  in  politics,  and  I want  him  removed  ’ 
That  may  be  the  reason  or  may  not  be  the  reason.  Another 
man  says,  "I  don’t  think  he  should  be  removed;  he  is  a 
pretty  good  man.”  So  the  question  is  discussed  all  around 
the  Board.  Suppose  you  have  got  five  directors,  every  one 
of  them  an  active  politician,  ■» — that  is  what  I am  looking  at. 

Men  say,  " These  Trust  Companies  are  dangerous  corpora- 
tions ; they  will  get  into  politics.”  I put  to  myself  the 
question,  Suppose  that  a certain  set  of  men  have,  by 
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manoeuvring  for  four  years,  got  the  control  of  that  corpora- 
tion, — what  then  ? They  have  got  to  get  over  the  head  of 
the  president  before  they  can  touch  one  of  the  employees  of 
the  road,  if  the  president  is  a true  man.  I put  it  in  that 
way,  because  I saw  that  designing  men  might  get  into  that 
Board  and  make  trouble  in  the  corporation,  if  they  saw  fit. 
Then  I put  to  myself  the  question,  "Is  there  any  way  to 
stop  it?”  I said,  "Yes,  there  is  one  way  to  stop  it,  and 
that  is  by  giving  the  president  power  to  veto  their  acts,  and 
making  him  responsible  therefor.”  The  bill  makes  provi- 
sion, that  in  case  of  a division  among  the  directors,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  president,  upon  the  written  request  of 
any  director,  to  call  a special  meeting  of  the  corporators  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  the  questions  at  issue,  and  the  notice 
of  said  meeting  shall  state  the  business  for  which  it  is 
called. 

Here  comes  in  the  value  of  these  thirty  men.  If  you  have 
but  five  trustees,  if  you  have  but  five  men  in  the  corporation, 
what  is  there  to  appeal  to  in  case  of  trouble?  Nothing 
whatever.  If  they  become  corrupt,  the  whole  thing  becomes 
corrupt.  But  in  this  case,  with  your  thirty  men,  the  ques- 
tion comes  before  the  Board  as  to  the  removal  of  John  Jones, 
who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  machine  shop,  or  employed 
in  some  other  capacity.  The  president  says,  "Gentlemen, 
I have  vetoed  your  vote,  and  I have  done  it  because  the  true 
reasons  have  not  been  given.”  Then  what  follows?  In  that 
public  meeting,  then  and  there,  before  that  corporate  body, 
the  question  is  discussed ; the  clerk  is  sworn  to  keep  a cor- 
rect record  of  the  discussion,  and  the  report  is  sent  broad- 
cast over  the  line  of  the  Boston  & Albany  road,  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  What  will  be  the  result?  Men  will  be  very 
careful  what  they  say.  They  cannot  backbite  a man. 
There  can  be  no  getting  together,  and,  by  a vote,  doing  what 
they  would  be  ashamed  to  do  in  a public  meeting. 
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They  must  come  up  to  the  line,  fair  and  square.  There- 
fore, I say,  there  was  no  way  of  preventing  corruption 
except  by  giving  the  president  a veto,  and  bringing  the  mat- 
ter up  before  the  whole  corporate  body,  where  there  is  no 
escaping  it.  I think  there  is  safety  and  combination  in 
that,  which  will  work  good.  The  remedy  is  very  simple. 
The  vote  of  every  man  is  recorded,  and  the  people  will  know 
how  every  man  votes,  and  judge  for  themselves  ; they  will 
not  be  obliged  to  ask  any  one  else  to  judge  for  them. 

" Sect.  6.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  company,  the 
corporators  shall,  by  lot,  divide  their  number  into  six  divi- 
sions, containing  five  members  each,  and  each  division  shall 
hold  office  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  years  respec- 
tively, accordingly  as  they  shall  be  drawn.” 

Now,  here  comes  the  power  to  keep  this  machine  alive. 
If  there  is  corruption  in  it,  probe  it ; if  there  is  no  corrup- 
tion in  it,  if  it  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  perfectly  pure,  say 
so,  and  adopt  it. 

" At  some  time  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year,  the 
Legislature  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  in  joint  convention,  five 
citizens  of  this  State  as  corporators,  who,  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  shall  take  the  place  of  the  five  corporators  whose 
term  will  then  expire,  and  shall  hold  their  places  for  the  term 
of  six  years  ; and  the  Legislature  shall  also  then  and  in  like 
manner  elect  corporators  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  then  exist 
in  the  number  ot  said  corporators  ; but  no  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature shall  be  eligible  as  a corporator  or  as  an  officer  of  this 
company ; and  if  any  corporator  or  any  officer  of  this  com- 
pany shall  become  a member  of  this  Legislature,  his  place  in 
this  company  shall  thereby  become  vacant.” 

The  object  in  view  in  inserting  that  provision  was  just  this. 
The  Legislature,  coming  fresh  from  the  people,  are  to  fill 
these  vacancies.  Instead  of  calling  upon  the  people  to  elect 
five  corporators  annually  in  the  Boston  and  Albany  Trust 
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Company  by  general  vote  throughout  the  State,  it  is  to  be 
done  by  their  representatives,  who  come  right  from  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  The  safest  place  to  trust  this  power  is  with 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
coming  as  they  do  directly  from  the  people,  provided  they 
are  made  ineligible  to  the  offices  which  they  vote  to  fill. 

This  bill  makes  them  independent  constituencies,  just  as 
these  thirty  corporators  are.  They  cannot  have  the  presi- 
dency themselves,  and  therefore  they  will  not  log-roll  to 
obtain  it.  There  will  be  no  such  scenes  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  House  of  members  log-rolling  to  secure  their 
own  election  to  the  office  of  director  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad.  Just  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  come  together, 
men  come  up  here  with  printed  ballots  in  their  pockets,  and 
say  : "I  want  to  be  a director  in  that  road.”  — "What  for?” 
"Well,  there  isn’t  anything  to  do,  scarcely  ; I can  pass  to  and 
from  New  York  as  often  as  I please  ; that  is  useful,  and  I 
would  like  to  be  there.”  Take  it  out  of  the  State  House, 
say  that  no  Senator  or  Representative  shall  hold  the  office, 
and  you  will  have  their  unbiased  judgment. 

If  there  is  not  safety  there,  there  is  none  anywhere.  Sup- 
pose the  worst  possible  case,  — that  the  most  corrupt  politi- 
cians are  in  power,  and  they  put  in  five  notorious  politicians. 
They  come  in,  but  they  find  twenty-five  others  there,  and  they 
cannot  reach  the  president.  Suppose  the  next  Legislature 
is  equally  bad,  and  they  put  in  five  more,  still  there  are 
twenty  reliable  men  left.  Aud  if  the  next  Legislature  is 
equally  bad,  and  elects  five  more  men  of  the  same  character, 
the  body  will  stand  fifteen  to  fifteen,  and  then  the  President 
has  the  casting  vote.  It  will  take  four  years  to  get  him  out, 
and  I guess,  before  the  fourth  year  came  round,  the  people 
would  wake  up  and  say  to  these  men,  "You  cannot  get  hold 
of  the  purse-strings  of  this  corporation.”  It  is  safer  to  trust 
this  power  with  the  Legislature  than  anywhere  else  ; just  as 
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There  has  never  been  found  better  or  safer  management,  by 
the  people  of  any  country,  than  the  management  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  in  years  past,  of  their  own  finances, 
through  their  State  Treasurer ; and  their  Representatives 
and  Senators  will  be  just  as  faithful  to  this  trust  as  their 
Treasurers  have  been,  —-especially  when  every  discussion  in 
the  corporation  is  published  and  sent  broadcast  once  a year. 
It  is  right,  unobjectionable,  and  cannot  be  answered. 

Then  conies  another  clause,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  provides  that  " in  the  election  of  corporators,  the 
Legislature  shall  make  such  a choice  that  one  half  of  the 
number  shall  be  residents  of  the  city  of  Boston  or  vicinity, 
and  the  other  half  residents  of  places  on  or  near  the  line  of 
said  railroad.” 

One  of  the  best  things  that  could  happen  to  our  Common- 
wealth to-day,  would  be  to  have  a majority  of  the  directors 
of  all  our  roads  live  upon  their  respective  lines,  where  they 
would  know  the  wants  of  the  people,  hear  their  complaints 
in  the  cars,  as  they  were  passing' back  and  forth,  and  know 
what  was  done. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  thirty  corporators,  how  will  you 
divide  them?  One  half  of  them  shall  be  residents  of  Boston 
and  its  vicinity.  The  only  object  of  that  was,  that  there 
might  not  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  a quorum  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  corporation.  Frequent  meetings  must  be  held, 
and  they  must  be  held  in  this  city,  where  the  head-quarters 
of  the  road  are,  not  at  Springfield  ; the  head  quarters  belong 
here,  the  officers  belong  here,  where  you  can  put  your  finger 
upon  them,  and  know  where  to  find  them.  Now,  in  case  a 
meeting  of  the  corporation  is  called,  fifteen  of  the  corpo- 
rator are  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  and  others  will  come 
down  from  the  different  places  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and 
you  can  easily  get  a quorum.  That  is  the  only  reason  for 
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the  provision  that  one  half  the  corporators  shall  live  in 
Boston  and  vicinity;  and  "vicinity”  means  Salem,  Lynn, 
Danvers,  and  all  around  this  part  of  the  State. 

" Sect.  7.  The  company  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  June,  and  its  semi- 
annual meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  December  in  each 
year,  and  at  such  hour  and  place  as  the  corporators  may  de- 
termine ; at  which  meetings  semi-annual  dividends  may  be 
declared ; provided , however , that  no  dividend  of  more  than 
three  per  cent,  shall  be  paid,  except  to  make  up  a deficiency 
below  that  sum  in  previous  dividends.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  power  is  the  only  one  in  this  bill 
reserved  to  the  corporators.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
corporation  may  delegate  to  the  ^president  and  these  five 
directors  every  power  that  you  grant  to  them,  except  this, 
but  this  they  cannot  delegate.  The  object  in  fixing  that  in 
that  way  was  this  : " Short  settlements  among  men  make 
long  friendships.”  This  semi-annual  voting  of  dividends  by 
four  or  five  men,  who  get  together  in  a room  and  pass  what- 
ever vote  they  please,  without  the  corporators  knowing 
whether  they  have  earned  the  money  or  not,  is  all  wrong. 

This  provision  is  put  in  to  prevent  that,  and  to  correct 
fraud.  If  there  has  been  a misappropriation  of  the  funds, 
it  will  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  corporation,  — 
the  thirty  men, — the  directors  cannot  conceal  it,  because 
do  not  think  you  can  find  thirty  men  among  whom  there 
will  not  be  at  least  one  who  will  insist  on  seeing  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  earnings  of  the  road  before  he  votes  the  divi- 
dend. It  is  put  in  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  may  be 
brought  twice  a year  to  the  table  of  the  corporation  itself, 
just  as,  in  your  savings  banks,  the  trustees  are  called  in  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  making  a dividend  ; you  do  not  dele- 
gate that  power  to  a small  executive  committee.  This  is  a 
wise  provision,  and  will  serve  to  correct  any  evils  that  may 
14 
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creep  in.  This  important  power  should  not  be  delegated  to 
the  president  and  Board  of  Directors. 

"Sect.  8.  This  compan}’  shall  have  all  the  powers  and 
privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and 
liabilities  set  forth  in  the  general  laws  now  in  force  relating 
to  railroad  corporations,  except  so  far  as  said  laws  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act ; and  shall  also 
have  all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  granted  to  said 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company  by  its  charter  or  by 
any  other  law  or  Act  of  this  State  : provided , however , that 
this  company  shall  not  make  any  mortgage  of  its  property, 
nor  issue  notes  or  bonds.” 

The  question  may  be  asked,  " Why  not  give  this  company 
power  to  mortgage  this# property,  and  issue  bonds?”  Be- 
cause provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for  obtaining  all  the  capi- 
tal necessary  at  par,  and  they  never  should  mortgage  the 
property.  If  they  do  not  issue  a bond,  they  cannot  fail. 
Then,  if  they  are  not  to  make  a mortgage,  why  should  they 
not  be  allowed  to  make  a note?  Because  here  is  a vast 
moneyed  power ; this  corporation  is  authorized  to  use  the 
credit  of  the  State. 

There  must  be  some  limit.  Suppose  the  treasurer  is  a 
dishonest  man,  in  the  absence  of  a restriction  of  this  kind 
he  may  make  a note  for  $500,000,  go  down  to  a banking 
house  on  State  Street  and  get  the  money, — the  credit  of 
the  corporation  is  unbounded,  for  the  Commonwealth  is  be- 
hind it,  — and  leave  the  country.  Or,  suppose  the  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  put  their  heads  together,  raise  a million 
dollars  in  State  Street,  and  take  the  steamer  in  the  afternoon 
for  Europe,  — where  is  the  remedy?  Can  it  not  be  done? 
Yes,  it  can  be  done,  but  it  is  a fraud.  Very  well;  frauds 
exist.  Who  would  consent  to  act  as  trustee  when  a man 
who  should  stand  in  that  place  might  do  just  that  thing,  and 
perhaps  blast  the  trustees’  reputation  for  life?  He  gets 
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nothing  for  it,  comparatively.  You  say,  "Take  a bond  or 
the  treasurer.”  \Yhat  then?  He  gives  a bond  for  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  takes  a million.  It 
comes  to  this,  that  there  is  no  safety,  where  the  State  is  be- 
hind a corporation  like  this,  except  in  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  making  a note.  Then,  if  the  treasurer  makes  a 
note,  no  man  will  take  it,  or,  if  he  takes  it,  he  takes  it  with 
his  eyes  open.  It  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Therefore,  it  is 
right  and  safe  to  prohibit  this  corporation  from  mortgaging 
the  property  or  issuing  a note  ; as,  if  a note  cannot  be  issued, 
fraud  cannot  creep  in. 

" Sect.  9.  This  company  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase 
and  hold,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  stock,  bonds  and 
other  claims  against  the  said  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road Company ; and  as  to  all  said  stock,  bonds  and  other 
claims,  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  parties 
selling  the  same  ; and  shall  also  have  the  right  to  vote  at  any 
meeting  of  said  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company,  or 
of  the  bondholders,  on  all  shares  of  stock  and  bonds  which 
it  shall  have  purchased.” 

You  have  got  up  here  in  the  State  Treasury,  belonging  to 
we,  the  people,  one  eighth  part  of  this  entire  property.  The 
bill  provides  for  changing  those  shares  into  the  stock  of  the 
new  company.  Then  this  company  became  possessed  in 
thirty  days  after  its  organization  of  thirty-four  thousand 
shares  of  stock.  This  bill  sets  aside  the  proxy  law,  and  says 
that  the  president  of  this  corporation,  under  the  instructions 
of  these  thirty  corporators,  may  go  into  a meeting  and  vote 
solid  on  thirty-four  thousand  shares,  and -they  are  more  than 
a match  for  a hundred  thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand 
divided.  It  is  right  that  they  should  ha  ye  this  power  ; that 
when  the  State  has  exchanged  its  shares,  when  a meeting  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company  is  called  to  vote 
to  transfer  this  property,  they  may  outvote  the  others.  It 
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is  just  and  right,  an  injury  to  nobody,  but  in  the  public 
interest. 

"Sect.  10.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company  shall  be 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each,  which  shall  entitle  the  holders  thereof 
to  a dividend  of  three  dollars  per  share  semi-annually,  from 
the  net  earnings  of  the  company,  to  January,  nineteen  hun- 
dred, payable  in  gold  or  it's  equivalent.  Before  paying  any 
semi-annual  dividend  to  stockholders,  the  corporation  shall 
pay  over  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
of  its  capital  stock  then  outstanding,  to  the  treasurer  of  this 
State,  in  trust  as  a railway  sinking  fund;  and  he  shall,  on 
the  receipt  of  each  dividend  on  the  stock  so  held  by  him, 
invest  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  stock  of  this  company 
held  by  individuals  : provided , he  can  do  so  by  paying  there- 
for not  more  than  the  par  value  thereof  and  fifteen  per  cent, 
premium.  But  before  making  such  purchase  he  shall  give 
suitable  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
he  will  receive  offers  of  said  stock,  and  of  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  so  invested ; and  of  the  stock  so  offered,  he 
shall  take  the  lowest  bids  within  the  limit  above  specified. 
In  case  he  cannot  purchase  within  said  limit,  he  shall  invest 
the  funds  in  such  securities  as  the  governor  and  council  shall 
approve,  until  such  time  as  the  stock  aforesaid  can  be  so 
purchased.  In  the  month  of  January  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred,  this  State  will  take  all  the  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  this  company,  which  it  may  not  have  previously 
acquired,  and  will  pay  therefor  one  hundred  dollars  per 
share,  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  and  will  then  pay  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  amount  of  dividends,  at  the  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars semi-annually,  with  interest  thereon.” 

That  section  clearly  defines  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  State,  and  the  duty  of  this  company,  before  making 
any  dividends,  to  pay  this  one  half  of  one  per  cent.,  into 
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the  State  Treasury.  That  half  of  one  per  cent.,  paid  into 
the  treasury,  in  thirty-three  years  nine  months  and  some 
odd  days,  will  purchase  the  entire  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
that  may  be  outstanding,  at  par,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. It  is  now  1874.  In  thirty-three  years  from  now,  if 
that  half  of  one  per  cent,  is  paid,  it  redeems  this  entire  prop- 
erty, and  gives  it  to  the  people.  That  is  all  that  fund  does. 
Now,  I have  tied  up  this  matter  with  regard  to  the  sinking 
fund.  If  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  is  left  at  liberty  to 
invest  that  fund  at  prices  which  he  may  fix,  if  the  Executive 
Council  are  left  to  loan  that  money  at  prices  which  they  may 
fix,  it  opens  the  door  for  partnership  and  partiality,  and  in 
public  matters,  no  discretion  should  be  left,  where  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  law  to  define  and  designate  the  powers  to  be 
exercised.  There  is  no  discretion  left  to  the  treasurer  in 
regard  to  investing  this  money.  Public  notice. is  to  be  given, 
and  he  shall  take  the  lowest  bid,  within  the  limits  specified. 
Not  may , but  shall.  Every  holder  of  this  stock,  taken  at 
par,  knows  that  this  sinking-fund  is  in  existence,  and  that 
there  will  be  annually  an  investment  from  the  net  earnings 
of  over  $200,000  dollars.  It  will  keep  purchasers  all  the 
time  in  the  market,  and  that  is  the  consideration  which  the 
State  receives  for  the  guarantee  that  it  gives,  that  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  it  will  redeem  this  stock  at  par,  with 
interest  equivalent  to  six  per  cent.,  from  the  time  of  its 
organization.  In  the  mean  time,  if  this  stock,  purchased  by 
the  State,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  corpora- 
tion, how  do  you  know  that  fraud  may  not  be  committed  by 
the  reissue  of  that  stock  ? 

It  is  not  safe  to  make  the  new  corporation  the  custodian  of 
that  stock.  If  the  shares  were  transferred  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  corporation,  how  do  you  know  that  he  would  not 
transfer  two  or  three  thousand  of  them,  and  leave  the  coun- 
try ? You  cannot  tell.  There  is  no  safety  except  by  pro- 
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be  brought  here,  made  a matter  of  record  by  the  treasurer, 
and  held  in  trust  by  him  for  this  company.  There  is  perfect 
safety,  for  the  connivance  of  so  many  parties  would  be  neces- 
sary to  perpetrate  a fraud,  that  there  is  no  chance  for  it. 

" Sect.  11.  In  case,  however,  this  company  does  not  pur- 
chase all  the  stock  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  Com- 
pany, then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  this  company  to  take  the 
road,  franchise,  property,  rights  and  privileges  of  the  said 
Boston  & Albany  Railroad  Company,  by  paying  therefor  such 
a sum  as  this  State  is  required  by  law  to  pay,  in  case  it  shall 
purchase  the  same ; and  for  this  purpose  this  company  is 
hereby  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  powers,  in  this  respect, 
which  this  State  has  reserved  to  itself.  But  if  the  said 
two  companies  fail  to  agree  as  to  the  amount  so  to  be  paid, 
then,  upon  the  petition  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway 
Trust  Company,  the  supreme  judicial  court  shall  determine 
the  amount  so  to  be  paid  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
Company,  and  enforce  a specific  performance  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  charter  of  that  company,  relating  to  the  purchase 
of  said  property  by  the  State.” 

This  section  was  carefully  drawn  under  the  advice  of 
Chauncey  Smith,  and  other  legal  gentlemen,  so  that  it  should 
cover  this  entire  point  of  an  agency  to  do  that  which  the  State 
has  a right  to  do.  It  is  a public  agency.  The  question  has 
been  raised  : Can  the  State  delegate  this  authority  ? They  can 
delegate  that  authority  just  as  you  can  delegate  authority  to 
the  County  Commissioners  to  appraise  land  and  take  it  by 
the  same  right  under  which  the  State  may  take  it.  That  is 
unquestioned.  This  provision  makes  a short  load  to  travel, 
so  that  it  shall  not  take  years  to  determine  this  question, 
that  the  State  can  step  in  and  take  this  property.  That  pro- 
vision will  stand  the  test  of  law.  Theodore  Sweetser  com- 
mented on  it  in  the  legislature  of  1870,  and  other  eminent 
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lawyers  have  commented  upon  it,  and  they  say  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  State  has  the  right  to  delegate  this  power 
as  provided  in  this  section. 

"Sect.  12.  In  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  road,  franchise 
and  property  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company, 
as  herein  provided,  that  company  shall  not  pay  over  any  div- 
idend of  the  purchase  money  or  stock  of  this  company  to 
any  stockholder,  except  upon  an  assignment  and  transfer 
by  such  stockholder  of  his  shares  to  this  company.” 

If  the  Court  determine  that  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  is  due  for  that  stock,  you  pay  it  into  the  treasury  in 
mass,  and  when  the  treasurer  has  got  it  of  that  corporation, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  pay  that  money  to  a single  stockholder 
until  that  stockholder  transfers  his  rightful  certificate  of 
ownership  in  that  property  to  this  Trust  Company  ; and  when 
it  is  there,  it  is  tied  up  pretty  tight.  Then  this  Trust  Com- 
pany, acting  as  trustee  for  the  State,  owns  the  original  stock 
of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad,  and  that  carries  with  it  all 
the  rights  which  that  corporation  have,  and  all  the  rights 
growing  out  of  its  connections  in  other  States.  It  puts  us  in 
possession  of  the  property,  and  settles  all  these  questions. 
Therefore,  if  you  take  the  original  foundation  of  the  Boston 
& Albany  road,  which  is  its  capital,  and  the  stock  of  the 
Stockbridge  Railroad,  and  the  rights  required  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  transfer  those  original  rights  to  this  Trust 
Company,  that  company  can  hold  all  the  rights  in  this  State 
and  all  the  rights  in  the  State  of  New  York ; can  go  into 
our  courts  ; can  defend  tneir  rights  in  that  bridge  at  Albany, 
and  keep  this  property  perfectly  clear  from  all  legal  ques- 
tions. 

Now  comes  the  contract  between  the  stockholders  and  the 
State.  Many  have  said,  " Mr.  Crane,  the  State  can  repeal  this 
act,  next  year;  what  is  to  hinder  the  next  legislature  getting 
together,  and  undoing  all  3'ou  have  done  ? ” — " They  cannot 
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do  it.”  — " Why  can  they  not  do  it?”  Because  you  have  made 
a contract  here  between  three  parties  — the  State,  the  corpora- 
tion, and  the  holder  of  that  stock;  and  it  will  stand  the  test 
of  all  the  examination  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in 
the  courts  of  the  country.  You  will  see  that  it  is  carefully 
drawn . 

" Sect.  13.  Each  certificate  of  stock  of  this  company  shall 
be  signed  by  the  president  and  by  the  treasurer,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  treasurer  of  this  State,  and  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  conditions  that  the  stockholders  are  entitled 
to  a semi-annual  dividend  of  three  dollars  per  share,  in  gold, 
or  its  equivalent,  and  that  in  January,  nineteen  hundred,  this 
State  shall  [not  may ] purchase  said  shares,  and  pay  therefor 
one  hundred  dollars  per  share,  in  gold,  or  its  equivalent,  and 
any  deficiency  in  said  dividends,  with  interest  thereon,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act ; and  shall  contain  a condition  that  the  holder 
of  the  certificate  will  sell  and  transfer  to  the  State  the  shares 
represented  by  the  certificate  at  the  time  and  upon  the  terms 
above  specified.” 

There  is  the  contract.  Then,  in  order  that  any  one  entering 
into  that  contract  may  feel  perfectly  easy,  and  have  no  fear 
that  the  stock  has  been  issued  by  fraud,  it  makes  the  duty  of 
the  State  Treasurer  as  follows  : — 

" Provided , however , that  the  treasurer  of  this  State  shall 
not  countersign  any  certificate  until  he  shall  have  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  equivalent  therefor,  as  fixed  by  this 
act,  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  this  company.” 

Before  you  can  get  the  indorsement  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer to  this  contract,  it  is  his  duty  to  know,  not  that  the 
price  has  been  paid  in  somebody’s  check,  but  that  the  money 
has  been  paid  into  this  company  as  the  law  requires.  He 
has  got  to  know  that  fact  before  he  can  countersign  that  cer- 
tificate  ; and  when  the  certificate  bears  his  signature,  it  will 
pass  current  throughout  the  community,  without  fear  that 
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somebody  has  been  defrauded.  There  can  be  no  overissue 
of  stock,  except  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  this  company  are  parties  to  it.  It  is  all  impor- 
tant that  this  should  stand  the  test  of  time  ; and  for  that  rea- 
son it  should  be  tied  so  tight  that  every  stockholder  of  the 
corporation  may  feel  that  he  has  a permanent  contract  with 
the  State,  which  can  neither  be  altered,  amended  or  repealed 
until  the  term  of  the  contract  expires. 

Sect.  14.  This  company  shall  have  the  power  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  for  depot  purposes  the  whole  or  any  portion 
of  the  property  of  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  Railway 
Company,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and,  as  soon  as  said  pur- 
chase shall  have  been  made,  may  discontinue  the  depots  of 
the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  Company,  in  said  city,  and 
sell  and  convey  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  property  of 
said  last-named  company,  in  said  city,  used  for  depot  pur- 
poses or  storage.” 

The  object  of  that  provision  is  simply  this  : The  Boston  & 

Albany  Railroad  Company  have  spent  a very  large  amount  of 
money  in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  city  have  been  complain- 
ing about  their  passenger  trains  crossing  Kneeland  Street ; 
and  it  is  a great  nuisance  to  the  people  coming  from  the  Old 
Colony  depot  to  have  Kneeland  Street  obstructed.  They 
have  therefore  been  buying  property  in  the  rear  of  their  pres- 
ent depot,  with  the  view  of  building  a new  and  larger  depot 
for  their  accommodation.  If  this  bill  passes,  and  the  prop- 
erty goes  to  this  Trust  Company,  they  will  have  authority  to 
purchase  of  the  Old  Colony  road  all  their  property  on  Four 
Point  Channel.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  sold  to  the 
Boston  & Albany  Railroad,  fifty  acres  of  fiats  at  South  Bos- 
ton, and  you  hold  the  note  of  that  company  in  your  treasury 
to-day,  for  that  purchase.  They  have  now  no  means  of 
reaching  those  flats  except  by  getting  an  act  passed  author- 
izing them  to  build  a new  road,  which  is  impractiable  as 
15 
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they  are  now  situated.  But  if  they  had  the  property  of  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad,  the  depot  is  just  such  a building  as 
they  need,  and  they  would  have  the  control  of  Four- Point 
Channel,  and  the  right  to  run  across  it  and  connect  with  the 
Boston,  Hartford  & Erie,  without  carrying  a street  at  grade. 
It  would  he  a desirable  public  improvement  in  every  partic- 
ular. 

It  is  also  desirable  for  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  that  they 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  sell  their  property  at  fair 
prices.  It  is  desirable  that,  instead  of  dumping  their  pas- 
sengers on  Kueeland  Street  or  South  Street,  they  should 
bring  them  to  the  foot  of  Summer  Street,  where  they  can  get 
out  of  the  cars  and  walk  through  pleasant  streets  to  the 
business  centre  of  the  city.  The  Old  Colony  road  is  trans- 
porting more  passengers  to-day  than  any  other  road  in  the 
city,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Eastern  ; the  num- 
ber is  perfectly  enormous,  and  increasing  constantly.  It  is 
desirable  for  the  Old  Colony,  instead  of  crossing  the  Hart- 
ford & Erie,  to  pass  through  the  cuts  at  South  Boston  to 
the  foot  of  Summer  Street ; and  if  they  can  sell  their  depot, 
they  can  buy  all  the  land  they  want  there,  erect  a depot,  and 
let  the  Hartford  & Erie  have  all  the  accommodations  they 
want.  Their  road  being  on  the  deep  water  of  Four  Point 
Channel,  they  can  take  the  flats  of  the  Boston  & Albany 
Railroad  and  use  them  to  advantage.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be 
a beneficial  work  for  the  public.  The  bill  makes  adequate 
provision  for  the  purchase  of  the  Old  Colony  depot,  and  it 
will  meet,  I have  no  doubt,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  Old  Colony  Company  at  the  proper  time. 

"Sect.  15.  This  company  shall  have  the  right  to  issue 
transferable  receipts  for  storage,  insurance,  and  transporta- 
tion of  freight  at  fixed  rates ; and  such  rates  shall  not  be  in- 
creased until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months’  public  notice 
of  the  proposed  change.” 
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This  is  a power  which  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  does 
not  possess  to-day,  of  insuring  goods  in  transit  or  goods  that 
have  been  taken  and  put  into  store,  on  which  the  freight  mon- 
ey has  not  been  paid,  and  it  ought  to  be  given  to  them.  It 
is  right  that  the  company  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
loss  by  fires,  where  they  have  no  means  to  protect  themselves, 
except  by  paying  the  enormous  rates  of  insurance  which  the 
companies  charge.  Then  I say  that  the  railroad  should  give 
certificates  to  the  owners  of  property,  which  certificates  shall 
be  transferable ; that  the  rates  of  freight  from  Albany,  for 
instance,  shall  not  be  raised  without  twelve  months’  notice. 
This  power  to  change  rates  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man,  is 
terrific ; it  should  be  abandoned . They  should  have  the 
right  to  fix  rates  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  section,  and 
it  will  work  no  injury. 

"Sect.  16.  Savings  banks,  banking  institutions,  insur- 
ance companies,  aud  persons  holding  funds  in  trust,  are 
hereby  authorized  to  invest  said  funds  in  the  stock  of  this 
company,  at  rates  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent,  premium.” 

The  State  having  this  sinking  fund,  which  is  all  the  time 
drawing  interest  and  increased  every  six  mouths,  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  allow  everybody  having  funds  to  invest  them 
in  this  stock,  because  that  sinking  fund  makes  it  absolutely 
certain  that  they  shall  not  lose  any  part  of  what  they  put  in. 
I was  in  hopes  to  have  had  directors  in  two  of  our  principal 
savings  banks  here,  that  I might  put  to  them  the  question 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  provision,  aud  they  would  have  told 
you  that  the  government  bonds  now  in  the  savings  banks  of 
this  city  and  State,  drawing  interest  in  gold,  the  moment  this 
stock  is  offered,  will  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  those 
rates  put  into  this  stock,  guaranteed  by  the  State.  It  is  a 
six  per  cent,  stock  when  taken  dollar  for  dollar,  and  they 
have  the  advantage  of  a long  loan.  In  this  way,  we  shall 
utilize  the  government  bonds  by  bringing  the  money  into 
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this  community,  for  the  benefit  of  our  business  men,  which 
is  the  reason  this  provision  was  put  into  the  bill. 

''Sect.  17.  The  property  of  this  company  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  State,  county,  city,  or  town  tax;  but  each 
shareholder,  except  the  State,  shall  be  liable  to  taxation  on 
his  shares,  in  the. same  manner  as  for  other  like  property.” 

Gentlemen,  that  takes  the  $380,000,  and  more,  charged  this 
last  year  into  expense  account  by  the  Boston  & Albany  road, 
and  puts  it  as  a tax  upon  those  who  o\tm  those  shares,  whether 
savings  banks  or  private  individuals,  and  they  are  the  right- 
ful ones  to  pay  it.  That  would  have  increased  the  net  income 
of  the  Boston  & Albany  road  last  year  $380,000.  1 think 

this  committee  cannot  hesitate  to  stand  by  that  clause  of  this 
bill,  on  the  principles  of  justice,  and  not  make  the  laboring 
men,  mechanics,  and  the  middling  classes  who  travel,  pay 
these  taxes,  for  the  benefit  of  stockholders. 

"Sect.  18.  All  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Boston  &> 
Albany  Railroad  Company  held  by  this  State  for  any  sink- 
ing fund,  or  for  any  school  or  other  fund,  shad  be  ex- 
changed by  the  treasurer  of  this  State,  or  by  the  respective 
commissioners  of  said  funds,  for  the  stock  of  this  company, 
at  the  rates  herein  specified.” 

By  that  provision  you  require  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State 
and  the  commissioners,  to  sell  out  the  shares  in  the  Boston  & 
Albany  now  held  by  them,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  stock 
of  this  Trust  Company,  and  those  shares  go  back  into  the 
funds  as  at  present.  The  State  simply  does  what  others  do. 
But  the  moment  this  is  done,  those  shares  give  the  power  to 
these  thirty  men  to  control  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad. 
There  is  all  the  mischief  there  is  in  it.  It  means  that  within 
sixty  days  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  that  road  will  be  under 
the  control  of  this  company. 

" Sect.  19.  Whenever  this  State  shall  have  acquired  the 
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whole  stock  of  this  company,  as  herein  provided,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  company  to  fix  its  charges  for  transporting 
freight  and  passengers  at  such  rates  as,  together  with  any 
other  sources  of  income  it  may  have,  will  pay  the  working 
expenses  of  the  company,  and  keep  its  road  in  repair,  and 
no  more,  unless  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  facilities  of  the  company  to  do  business,  or  to  acquire 
or  build  other  roads,  shall  authorize  higher  rates.” 

That  is  a free  railroad : no  interest  account;  the  State 
owning  all  the  stock  in  the  sinking-fund,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people’s  representatives  ; equitable 
tolls  laid  upon  all.  That  is,  cost:  and  you  cannot  cheapen 
transportation  one  iota  be}rond  that.  It  is  the  only  certain 
and  reliable  cheap  transportation ; never  to  be  made  cheaper, 
because,  when  a man  does  business  for  less  than  cost,  he 
will  fail.  If  he  manages  economically,  and  does  it  at  cost, 
that  is  all  you  can  expect.  That  is  just  what  this  company 
will  do,  provided  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  is  earned  by  that 
property  semi-annually,  and  paid  into  the  State  Treasury, 
as  the  bill  calls  for.  It  is  inevitable,  and  while  that  one  per 
cent,  is  paid  into  the  treasury  annually,  the  dividends  being 
limited  to  six  per  cent.,  your  money  costs  you  about  seven 
per  cent.  If  you  will  take  your  arithmetic  and  work  it  out, 
you  will  find  that  the  difference  between  seven  and  ten  is 
three  per  cent.,  and  that  three  per  cent,  to-day  amounts  to  a 
saving  of  $600,000  in  the  interest  account  alone,  the  very 
first  year  of  the  operations  of  that  company ; and  that, 
together  with  the  $380,000  saved  in  taxes  and  in  cost  of 
transportation,  makes  $980,000  saved  the  first  year,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  .other  saving  made  by  this  trust.  This  is 
one  of  those  axiomatic  statements  that  does  not  admit  of 
an  answer.  And  what  is  the  result?  The  saving  on  those 
two  items,  of  transportation  account  and  interest  account, 
the  fiist  year,  will  enable  the  trustees  to  reduce  their  fares 
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to  two  cents  a mile  from  Boston  to  Albany,  to  reduce  their 
freight  charges  twenty-five  per  cent  , and  to  adopt  a tariff 
that  will  take  a ton  of  freight  from  Albany  to  Boston  just  as 
cheap  as  a ton  coming  from  Chicago  to  Albany  and  to  Bos- 
ton. It  is  no  farther  from  Albany  to  Boston  for  a ton  that 
comes  from  Albany,  than  it  is  for  a ton  that  comes  down  the 
canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  and  thence  to  Boston.  It  is  a 
burning  shame,  after  all  we  have  done  for  that  property,  to 
find  the  president  of  that  corporation  standing  here  to-day, 
with  the  tariff  in  his  hands,  and  coolly  answering  questions 
as  he  answered  them ; for  the  tariff  from  Albany  is  prohibi- 
tory, except  for  local  consumption.  The  grain  dealers  can- 
not use  the  canal,  because  they  cannot  get  their  freights 
here,  and  the  grain  is  forced  down  to  New  York.  Instead 
of  using  the  canal  as  a competitor  of  the  New  York  Central, 
Mr.  Chapin  uses  it  against  Boston,  because  he  is  a director  in 
the  New  York  Central.  I say  it  is  a burning  shame  that 
that  should  exist.  I do  not  believe  you  could  find  thirty 
men,  I do  not  care  who  they  may  be,  if  they  are  of  age, 
who  would  not  adjust  that  tariff  equitably  and  justly 
from  Albany  to  Boston,  without  regird  to  the  New  York 
Central,  and  without  regard  to  the  bridge  over  the  Hud- 
son. 

"Sect.  20.  This  corporation  is  hereby  required  to  keep 
up  the  organization  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  Com- 
pany until  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  otherwise  direct.” 

Now,  what  do  you  mean  b3^  keeping  the  old  corporation 
alive?  You  will  be  met  in  the  house  by  men  who  will  say, 
" Oh,  you  cannot  legally  do  this;  the  Boston  & Albany  Rail- 
road is  in  the  State  of  New  York.”  Gentlemen,  these  thirty 
men  are  required  to  keep  the  Boston  & Albany  corporation 
alive ; and  all  they  have  to  do,  is  to  put  thirteen  of  their 
thirty  corporators  in  as  directors  of  the  old  company.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing.  Just  as  quick  as  you  get  control 
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of  the  shares  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad,  in  this  Trust 
Company,  you  will  call  a stockholders’  meeting  and  remove 
every  one  of  these  directors,  and,  as  the  by-laws  of  the  Boston 
& Albany  Railroad  Company  require  the  election  of  thirteen 
directors,  you  will  proceed  to  fill  the  vacancies  by  the  elec- 
tion of  thirteen  nut  of  the  thirty  corporators  of  the  Trust 
Company,  and  then  you  have  control  of  the  Boston  & Albany 
Railroad.  Who  is  to  be  hurt?  Nobody.  It  is  a public  trust, 
a public  administration ; and  keeping  it  alive,  keeps  alive  all 
contracts  with  the  New  York  Central ; keeps  alive  all  contracts 
with  that  Bridge  Company. 

Gentlemen,  you  do  not  begin  to  understand  this  bridge 
matter.  I began  to  probe  it  a little,  and  some  gentlemen  on 
the  committee  seemed  to  think  I was  pushing  the  inquiry  a 
little  too  far.  I should  like  to  have  ascertained  from  the 
President  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad,  when  he  was  on 
the  stand,  how  much  that  bridge  had  earned  the  last  year.  I 
asked  him  the  question,  and  he  said,  ”1  can’t  tell  you/’ 
Was  it  a truthful  answer?  I cannot  call  it  in  question,  but 
I think  it  very  strange  that  a director  in  that  Bridge  Company 
does  not  know  how  much  it  earns.  Let  the  story  be  told,  that 
600  cars  pass  that  bridge  daily,  paying  a toll  of  two  dollars 
and  a half  each.  I asked  him,  "Are  you  in  debt?” — " No.” 
" Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  improve  the  property  ? ” 
" From  the  earnings  ” We  are  taxed  to-day  on  the  $1,700,- 
000  invested  in  that  bridge  property,  and  what  do  we  get? 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  there,  in  building  a new 
bridge,  repairing  the  old  one,  and  upon  new  depots  and 
depot  grounds,  which  have  been  taken  out  of  the  flour,  grain, 
and  pioduce  passing  that  bridge,  and  yet,  not  a barrel  of 
petroleum  can  come  to  Boston  for  export ! Why  not?  Be- 
cause of  the  fifteen  cents  discrimination  in  favor  of  New 
York. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad,  you  find 
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nothing  about  this  bridge  property,  except  an  item  of  $475,- 
000  as  " bridge  stock.”  But  if  you  could  open  that  mine, 
you  would  bud  that  there  is  a tax  levied  upon  the  traffic  pass- 
ing over  that  bridge  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  cost ; and 
when  it  is  paid  for  out  of  our  taxes,  who  will  own  it  ? The  New 
York  Central  road  owns  three  quarters  of  it.  They  hold  the 
power,  and  can  outvote  Massachusetts  every  time.  I say,  let  it 
pay  ten  per  cent. , reduce  the  rates,  but  do  not  give  these  gentle 
men  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  our  money  annually, 
to  be  turned  into  one  channel  and  spent  on  a property  which, 
one  of  these  days  we  cannot  control.  It  is  high  time  this 
State  looked  after  it.  It  is  high  time  you  called  upon  the 
State  Directors  to  know  what  this  means.  It  is  high  time 
that  you  put  this  question  to  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Chad- 
wick. If  you  ask  your  directors  what  it  means,  they  will 
say,  "We  do  not  know.  We  are  nobodies.  To  be  sure  we 
are  State  Directors,  but  we  have  no  control  over  the  Albany 
bridge.”  "Who  has  ?”  "Why,  the  Boston  & Albany  Bailroad.” 
"Who  is  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  ?”  "Mr.  Chapin.”  It 
is,  as  Gov.  Claflin  told  you  on  the  stand,  a " one-man  power,” 
under  no  restraint.  I do  not  wonder  we  cannot  export  pe- 
troleum, nor  get  it  across  the  river,  and  utilize  these  flats 
lying  around  the  city  for  ten  miles. 

The  Railroad  Commissioners  have  no  knowledge  of  the  in- 
come of  this  Bridge  Company.  Where  did  the  money  come 
from  to  build  it?  It  came  from  the  tolls  collected  daily  from 
the  cars  passing  that  bridge  into  New  England.  Seventy 
freight  cars  of  every  hundred  that  pass  that  bridge  come  east 
into  New  England ; the  other  thirty  go  down  the  river.  It 
is  a tax  upon  New  England  to-day,  to  which  your  State  tax 
is  as  nothing  in  comparison,  or  in  comparison  with  the  daily 
losses  to  our  merchants  from  that  one  thing.  It  is  time  that 
this  matter  was  investigated,  and  some  remedy  found  tor  this 
great  evil. 
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Now,  I go  one  step  further.  I wish  to  state  to  this  com- 
mittee that  the  organization  of  this  Trust  Company  will  save 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year,  that  is  now  wasted  in 
the  engine  houses  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad.  I asked 
the  president,  "Have  you  an  agent  to  purchase  your  sup- 
plies ? ” — "No,  sir.” — " Who  buys  them  ? ” — " Mr.  Underhill 
and  Mr.  Eddy.”  I think  it  is  time  for  this  committee 
and  this  Legislature  to  give  a little  heed  to  the  rumors 
that  are  afloat  in  regard  to  the  management  of  this 
road,  especially  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  main  part 
of  the  supplies  that  go  into  the  machine  shops  are  furnished, 
for  which  Mr.  Eddy  approves  the  bills.  It  is  this  waste 
that  costs  forty-two  per  cent,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany 
road  as  to  what  Gov.  Stearns  is  doing  for  eighteen  per 
cent.  I believe  that  Gen.  Stark,  who  ranks  to-day  as  a sec- 
ond-rate railroad  man,  if  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  & Albany 
Railroad,  under  this  trust  bill,  in  the  place  of  Chester  W. 
Chapin,  who  is  considered  the  greatest  railroad  man  in  New 
England,  would  save  $800,000  a year.  I mean  to  say  that 
Gov.  Stearns  or  Gen.  Stark,  either  of  them,  with  a salary 
of  $100,000  a year,  as  president  of  this  company,  would 
be  cheap,  in  comparison  with  the  waste  that  is  going  on  in 
that  great  corporation,  out  of  the  $9,800,000  poured  by  the 
people  into  that  reservoir.  It  is  time  that  we  probed  this 
matter  a little ; time  that  we  got  rid  of  the  fear  of  calling 
things  by  their  right  names.  I was  utterly  astounded  when 
I took  up  the  report  that  lies  on  your  table,  and  saw  $677,- 
000  expended  in  one  machine  shop,  and  $88,000  added 
to  it.  Mr.  Chapin  thinks  I have  made  a mistake.  He  will 
find  I am  right.  It  is  $677,000,  with  $88,000  on  top  of  it. 
Mr.  Eddy  gets  his  $3,500  a year,  and  Mr.  Underhill  $3,500 
a year,  for  doing  what?  Furnishing  the  supplies  and 
superintending  the  employees.  You  may  go  into  yonder 
16 
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machine  shop,  as  I have  been,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  men  who  should  .be  at  the  helm  are  away  from  the 
ship.  It  is  only  because  you  are  pouring  into  this  hop- 
per such  vast  runs,  that  the  mill  can  stand  this  enormous 
leakage.  The  president  said  on  the  stand,  that  there  were 
no  locomotives  on  any  of  the  Boston  roads  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  the  Boston  & Albany  road.  I will 
take  the  eilgines  of  the  Lowell  road  or  the  Eastern  or  the 
Fitchburg  or  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  and  hitch  them 
tail  to  tail  to  his  engines,  and  drag  an  equal  number  of  his, 
tail-end  to  — on  a level  track.  It  is  not  that  their  locomotives 
are  superior  to  those  of  other  roads.  It  is  reckless  manage- 
ment. I will  speak  it  in  the  ears  of  our  legislators ; I will 
speak  it  in  the  ears  of  the  merchants  of  Boston  ; I will  speak 
it  in  the  ears  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  until  the 
man  who  is  paid  ten  thousand  dollars  a year  as  the  manager  of 
this  road,  shall  do  his  duty  or  vacate  his  place.  I was  utterly 
astounded  when  the  facts  came  out  in  regard  to  those  machine 
shops.  I was  not  prepared  to  find  the  waste  so  enormous; 
and  I say  to  you  this,  that  the  leaks  around  that  concern 
exceed  the  leaks  of  all  the  roads  in  this  city  put  together. 
There  is  room  there  for  the  pruning  knife  to  go  in  and  save 
at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year  in  that  one 
department.  If  you  live  and  I live,  we  shall  see  put  into 
the  administration  of  that  road  such  a man  as  Gen.  Stark 
(and  I would  like  to  see  him  at  the  helm  of  just  such  a road) 
or  Gov.  Stearns,  — it  is  immaterial  whether  you  give  him 
$10,000  or  $20,000  a year;  but  get  a good  man,  and  we 
shall  see  a man  who  will  not  say,  "I  do  not  know  who  buys 
those  supplies.”  It  is  terrific ! Five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  go  through  the  hands  of  the  four  men  in  those 
machine  shops  and  car  houses,  and  the  president  tells 
you  that  the  bills  do  not  come  to  him.  He  cannot  shirk 
responsibility  in  that  way.  It  is  not  right.  No  man  at  the 
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head  of  a road  like  this,  has  any  right  to  say,  "My  private 
business  is  such  that  I cannot  give  my  personal  attention  to 
it,”  and  then  turn  round  and  say,  rtI  give  $5 ,000  a year  to  a 
superintendent,  and  I give  $6,000  to  my  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Bliss,  to  do  my  duty  as  general  manager,  and  I give  my 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Ilumrill,  $3,700  as  clerk  and  attorney  for 
the  corporation,  when  there  are  plenty  of  young  lawyers  who 
would  take  that  place  for  $2,000  a year,  and  perform  its 
duties  just  as  well.  There  is  just  as  much  recklessness  in 
the  track  repairs  as  in  the  machine  shops.  It  is  fearful ! 
Nineteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  spent  by  whom?  Who 
supervises  the  bills?  How  do  they  reach  the  treasurer? 
What  is  it  for?  It  is  to  pay  this  army  of  6,300  employees 
put  down  in  this  report.  You  may  take  1,500  of  them  off 
the  road,  and  not  miss  them.  But  just  so  long  as  the  road 
earns  enough  to  pay  ten  per  cent.,  the  stockholders  will 
submit  to  it. 

Another  thing  I want  to  impress  on  your  minds  is  this  i 
In  the  opening  of  this  case,  I spoke  of  sins  of  commission, 
and  there  are  enough  of  those ; but  when  you  come  to  take 
the  omissions,  they  are  more  numerous  than  the  sins  of  com- 
mission. Look  at  that  petroleum  on  wheels  1 does  it  cross 
that  bridge  at  Albany?  No,  sir;  Boston  does  not  get  the 
benefit  of  the  tax  on  petroleum,  crossing  that  bridge,  to  pay 
for  it.  It  goes  from  Schenectady  to  Athens.  There,  it  is 
landed  on  the  dock,  and  lighters  take  it  to  New  York.  And 
yet,  the  president  of  the  Boston  & Albany  road,  who  tells 
you  in  bis  evidence  that  he  is  not  trammelled  by  the  New 
York  Central  road,  cannot  utilize  this  property  on  the  flats. 
Fifteen  cents  a barrel,  in  favor  of  New  York,  amounts  to  a 
prohibition.  There  is  a sin  of  omissiou  and  commission  large 
enough,  if  it  is  comprehended  in  its  pecuniary  results  and  all 
other  particulars,  to  change  the  whole  administration  of  that 
road.  If  those  cars  that  we  pay  for  dragging  to  that  bridge, 
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were  brought  across  it,  I should  feel  better  about  it.  Sev- 
enty out  of  every  hundred  of  the  cars  that  cross  that  bridge, 
as  I have  said,  come  to  New  England,  and  yet  we  only  own  a 
quarter  of  the  bridge. 

Now  go  one  step  further.  You  could  not  put  thirty  men 
into  that  trust  who  would  not,  within  a month  after  they  had 
taken  the  office,  ask  their  president  what  it  costs  to  bring 
coal  from  Hudson  to  Boston.  He  would  tell  them  it  would 
pay  to  move  it  at  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  a ton,  and 
pay  charges  and  interest.  The  moment  the  railroad  fixes 
rate  from  Hudson  to  Boston,  on  coal,  that  moment  the  Bead- 
ing Railroad,  which  is  now  running  iron  propellers,  to  have 
control  of  our  market  to  Salem,  Newburyport,  Boston,  etc., 
will  reduce  their  rates  below  the  rates  by  railroad  from  Hud- 
son, to  retain  their  custcfmers,  and  this  one  thing  will  make 
a reduction  of  a dollar  and  a half  on  every  ton  of  coal  con- 
sumed here. 

Then  as  to  return  freights.  I put  to  Mr.  Chapin  this  ques- 
tion : " What  will  it  cost  you  to  take  three  tons  aud  carry  it 
west  in  those  empty  cars?”  — "Little  or  nothing,”  was  the 
reply.  Sugars  can  go  from  here  to  Wisconsin  at  half  a 
cent  per  ton  per  mile.  It  costs  five  dollars  a ton  be- 
tween Albany  aud  Boston  — two  hundred  miles  — over 
the  same  road.  They  can  take  out  of  this  city  all  the  West 
India  goods,  without  any  cost  to  themselves,  and  transfer  to 
this  city  the  grocery  trade,  which  has  gone  to  New  York. 
We  can  do  it  not  only  better,  but  cheaper.  We  are  suffering 
to-day  in  every  branch  of  our  manufactures,  from  this  cause. 
Do  you  know  that  hides  by  tons  and  tons  are  shipped  to  New 
York  annually,  to  go  to  the  tanneries  of  Northern  New  York, 
because  this  great  corporation  cannot  take  them  ? and  yet  Mr. 
Chapin  says  " We  take  all  that  comes.”  Why  cannot  a car  be 
loaded  at  Spencer  to  go  to  Chicago  as  cheaply  as  from  Boston  ? 
To  put  it  upon  the  plain  principle  oi  right,  Why  should  the 
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interior  cities  send  their  goods  east  to  go  west?  That  is  a 
common  occurrence.  Except  at  points  where  there  is  compe- 
tition, manufacturers  cannot  do  otherwise.  There  is  no  equi- 
table and  just  rule.  It  is  " Might  makes  right.”  The  evil 
is  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  and  you  can  only  get  rid  of 
it  by  making  a radical  change.  That  is  what  you  are  asked 
to  do. 

This  bill  is  revolutionary,  I admit,  but  I ask  this  legisla- 
ture to  discuss  it  on  its  merits.  Do  not  turn  round  and  say, 
" It  is  a big  thing,  and  we  will  send  it  to  the  next  General 
Court.”  If  you  pass  it,  the  Berkshire  lime  mountains  will 
be  utilized.  You  will  find  our  supply  of  lime,  which  now 
comes  from  the  East,  furnished  by  those  mountains,  because 
it  will  be  cheaper  and  better.  You  will  find  the  ore  beds 
of  Berkshire  utilized.  I believe  this  bill  is  right,  and  if  it 
is  right,  do  not  be  afraid,  even  if  you  stand  alone.  Some 
friend  will  try  to  persuade  you  to  strike  out  the  thirty  cor- 
porators and  make  a board  of  five  men  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council.  Keep  clear  of  the  governor  and 
council.  Keep  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and  House  the 
appointing  power  for  these  iron  highways ; do  not  trust  it 
anywhere  else. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I will  read  a letter  from  Mr. 
John  G.  Webster,  a well-known  merchant  of  this  city,  whom 
I had  hoped  to  have  here  as  a witness. 

" 188  Boylston  Street. 

" Mr.  Crane  : 

" Dear  Sir : — I am  sorry,  very,  that  lam  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  hearing  of  which  I was  notified  to  be  held  to-day. 
Have  not  been  out  for  nearly  a week,  but  nevertheless 
hoped  to  be  well  enough  to  be  out  this  morning.  But  with 
the  state  of  the  weather  am  not  in  suitable  condition  to  go. 
Had  I not  hoped  to  go  myself  ye>terday,  I should  have  sent 
for  some  good  man  or  men  to  more  than  fill  my  place,  and 
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do  somewhat  to  induce  the  State  to  adopt  the  clear,  concise 
and  permanent  conditions  of  your  bill , whereby  not  Mass, 
only,  but  all  New  England  is  to  be  greatly  benefited  in  what 
she  needs  fur  her  own  consumption,  by  bringing  the  West  in 
direct  communication,  and  on  fair  and  equitable  terms,  and 
thereby  building  up  a permanent  exportation  business 
from  Boston  that  need  to  be  second  to  none  in  these  United 
States. 

"The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  so  direct  and  clear  as  a 
foundation  to  accomplish  these  desired  results,  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  find  strong  advocates  with  a committee  fitted  to  con- 
sider such  a matter. 

" Regretting  the  necessity  that  keeps  me  away , and  wishing 
you  all  success, 

" I am  truly, 

"John  G.  Webstek.” 

Gentlemen,  I desire  to  thank  you  cordially  for  the  kind 
and  patient  hearing  you  have  given  to  this  subject. 


LETTER  FROM  RUSSELL  A.  BALLOU. 


Boston,  April  29,  1874. 

Edward  Crane,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir,  — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I will  present  in  brief, 
but  more  adequately  than  I had  opportunity  to  do  at  the  hearing  to-day, 
the  reasons  why,  in  my  judgment,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  should  now 
exercise  its  right  to  take  and  control  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  your  bill,  now  before  the  Railroad  Com- 
mittee. It  should  be  done  because  the  public  welfare  requires  it ; because 
this  great  highway  of  traffic  should  be  run  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
State,  and  to  facilitate  business,  and  not,  as  now,  in  the  interests  of  a few 
stockholders,  and  often,  as  a bar  to  business. 

The  question  of  cheap  transportation,  now  so  much  agitated  at  the 
West,  is  really  of  far  more  importance  to  New  England  than  it  can  be  to 
the  West,  a fact  which  will  be  made  strikingly  apparent  by  the  events  of 
the  next  few  years.  There,  it  is  only  a question  of  greater  prosperity. 
Here,  in  the  not  distant  future,  it  will  be  the  question  of  life  and  death. 
Manufacturing  can  be  done  in  the  West ; but  food  for  our  dense  popu- 
lation cannot  be  produced  in  New  England,  and  unless  our  manufacturing 
interests  are  maintained,  we  shall  be  without  the  means  to  import  food. 

With  the  growth  of  the  West  will  be  developed  facilities  for  manufact- 
uring there.  Her  convenient  coal  beds  afford  inexhaustible  motive 
power,  and  even  now,  if  capital  were  as  abundant  and  cheap  there  as  here, 
our  manufacturing  business  would  begin  to  have  a formidable  rival  in  the 
West.  A few  years  will  supply  the  lacking  capital  and  give  to  great  sec- 
tions of  the  West  populations  as  dense  as  our  own;  and  unless  provision 
be  made  for  freights  so  low  as  to  make  no  considerable  addition  to  the 
cost  of  our  manufactures  landed  there,  in  the  future  the  manufacturing  for 
the  West  will  be  done  in  the  West,  and  New  England  will  be  “left  out  in 
the  cold,”  in  a much  more  vital  sense  than  that  in  which  politicians  have 
used  this  expression.  This  is  no  vain  prediction.  Without  the  cheap 
transportation  we  ask  for,  the  generations  that  come  after  us  will  find  it 
to  be  a stern  reality  — the  result  of  a law  as  inevitable  in  its  operation  as 
gravitation ; for  business,  like  water,  will  find  its  own  level.  And  this  is 
a point  for  the  consideration,  not  only  of  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
but  also  of  real  estate* owners  in  all  our  now  thriving  towns  along  our 
lines  of  railroad,  and  especially  in  Boston. 

For  New  England,  therefore,  cheap  transportation  is  the  question  para- 
mount to  all  others,  a necessity  that  must  be  met,  and  the  sooner  the 
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better.  And  the  only  way  of  doing  this  effectually  is  to  make  our  great 
lines  of  railroad,  literally,  public  highways.  As  well  might  the  entrance 
to  Boston  Harbor  be  a source  of  private  revenues  at  the  expense  of  trade, 
as  our  leading  railroads.  To  allow  such  an  evil  to  continue  is  to  blockade 
business  and  to  cut  off  our  resources. 

If  the  people  owned  and  managed  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  they 
would  not  put  a tariff  on  freight  that  would  prohibit  trade  between  Boston 
and  Berkshire  and  Northern  New  York,  and  send  back  two  thirds  of  their 
cars  empty  from  our  wharves  and  storehouses  westward,  as  is  now  done, 
the  business  of  the  State  suffering  accordingly.  If  the  people  owned  this 
road,  the  chief  object  in  its  management  would  not  be  to  force  the  highest 
possible  tariff,  but  to  afford  the  best  and  cheapest  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation. The  difference  between  six  and  ten  per  cent,  a year  on  $40,000,- 
000,  together  with  the  results  of  a studied  endeavor  to  spend  all  the  road 
can  earn  over  ten  per  cent.,  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  freights  to  the  point  of 
actual  prohibition  of  large  classes  of  trade.  Let  the  State  take  this  road, 
as  it  has  the  right  to  do,  and  manage  it  through  a suitable  corporation,  as 
provided  in  your  bill,  and  this  embargo  on  trade  would  be  lifted;  new 
business  would  spring  up,  and  large  regions  for  trade  would  be  open  to 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers,,  which  are  now  closed  to  them ; and 
our  business  men  would  not,  as  now,  have  to  go  to  the  Courts  and  even  to 
the  Legislature  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  road  without  being  plun- 
dered or  ruiued  in  reputation.  Private  and  selfish  interests  would  give 
way  for  the  public  welfare,  and  the  continued  growth  of  our  cities  and 
towns  and  the  general  prosperity  of  our  State  would  be  reasonably 
assured. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

RUSSELL  A.  BALLOU. 
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